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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE great debate has been prolonged throughout the week, with- 
out any material variation in the nature of the arguments ad- 
vanced on any side. Among the mass of speeches, the general 
run present little for notice ; but three were strikingly remarkable 
—those of the Premier, Mr. Bright, and Lord John Manners. 

In its palpable success on all hands, Sir Robert Peel’s speech 
has far exceeded all his previous efforts. It must be impossible, 
even for the most bigoted Protectionist, te hear or read that 
speech and retain the shadow of a notion that the Corn-laws 
could be maintained in the teeth of the Irish scarcity and of the 
altered opinion in England; or that Sir Robert Peel did not act | 
in perfect good faith. He may be said to have risked all which 
he has valued as a public man—political power, reputation itself. 




























level—as near as possible to the equivalent of a potato price. 
The Protectionists reproach the Minister with having changed. 
He has not changed in opinion as to the abstract merits of free 
trade—everybody knows that: the change is in his opinion as to 
its practicability and its necessity. Is it possible, after his speech 
of Monday, to doubt that that change is genuine’? Is it not of 
itself a “ great fact”? Is not the aggregate of little facts also— 
the many individual changes—another great fact! Free trade 
now is practicable and inevitable. But, say the Protectionists, if 
carried it ought not to be by Sir Robert Peel. Why, no one else 
could be Minister ; and if free trade be inevitable, it must be car- 
ried by the Minister de facto. Mr. Bright makes an ingenious 
distinction: he points out that Sir Robert Peel ceased to be the 
Protectionist leader when he resigned office—that act closed his 
career as the Minister of 1841 : he reéntered office, at the appoint- 
ment of the Crown, on another mission and on another footing. 
But, say the objectors driven into a corner, he ought at least “ to 
— to the country.” There is a show of fairness in the com- 
I aint ; yet even here there lurks more than one taint of rottenness. 
he appeal is the less necessary, as Mr. Milner Gibson remarked, in 
that the present Parliament was specially elected to consider the 
question of protection. The agricultural constituencies are s 
cially present by their representatives ; and, having sat in delibe- 
ration for four or five'years, they have come to the conclusion that 
protection ought to be abolished. It is true that many of the 
Members were sent to Parliament with an opposite prejudice ; 
but we see the result. What is the use of putting the constitu- 
encies to the trouble of sending more representatives, to undergo 
a more rapid renewal of the same process of conversion! Why, 
the conversion is now going on among the constituencies them- 
selves—witness the West Riding of Yorkshire, witness the sanc- 
tion given by South Durham to the change in Mr. Bowes and 





The manner in which he described how he might have obtained 
“temporary oo ge wl by “ raising the flag of Protection,” talking 
of “the British lion,” and so forth, was very happy. Every 
hearer knew that it was perfectly true, and felt the contrast 
between the cant of that affected “consistency” and the bold 
ingenuous course which the Minister has taken, in making the 
good of the country for once the sole object of its Government— 
real principles the guide. But such of our readers as have not 
already perused the speech itself, at full length, will recur to our 
abridgment (as copious as we could make it); and they will 
need no guide to discover the many excellences of that far more 
than eloquent—that truthful appeal, which never, even in its 
sportive exposures and castigations, wandered from the ar- | 
gument, or cared for any triumph but that of the cause. 
Mr.Bright was remarkable as the most prominent member of | 
the League who has spoken in the debate. He was also remark- | 
able for the unqualified tone in which he eulogized the speech of | 
Monday—the greatest, he said, delivered in that House within 
the memory of any there: he envied Sir Robert Peel his feelings 
after uttering it. Bravo, John Bright! some credit is due to the 
man who thus emphatically relinquishes old prejudices, and gives 
up a standing subject for the easy eloquence of disparagement. 
Everybody expected that Lord John Manners would be unable 
to keep up the amusing paradox of his letter to the electors of 
Newark, in which he told them, that, being in favour of altering 
the protective system, he should vote for maintaining it: but his 
speech has disappointed that expectation. Entomologists tell us 
that the butterfly’s zigzag flight is a beautiful provision of nature 
to protect it from rapacious birds, by perpetual dodging. Lord 
John is a butterfly, whom you cannot hit with refutation, for he 
keeps to no one course. Once he was a Protectionist; but you 
could not strike him, for while you aimed he was off on the Un- 
protectionist tack, then back again—disliking protection, but 
about to vote for it : now he does not like abolishing it, but he is 
not afraid of it; so he votes against considering the subject, and 
wishes the Premier “ to appeal to the country.” Meanwhile, he 
has forewarned us, that when that appeal comes about, he will 
Vote no more for protection. 
_ On the whole, however, the Protectionists have not shown so ill 
inthe monster debate as people expected—they were more dis- 
creet, and more ingenuous; and they made some effective points. 
But their main positions bear little scrutiny. For instance, they 
say that change is needless, because prices in England indicate no 
dearth—are much lower than they have been in times of previous 
dearth. That is true : but we cannot overlook the case of Ireland ; 
and it would be impossible, while establishing free trade there, to 
maintain protection in England. And there is a singular peculi- | 
arity in this dearth : in the terrible scarcity at the beginning of | 
the century, potatoes were the substitute for corn—the 4 


plant was the substitute for the dear one; but now, the failure is 
m the cheap root, and corm has to be substituted for the potato: 
to meet the exigency, the price ought to be far below the average 


|is not the time for a general election, in which party woul 


| to the country? 


| all practical ends it would be useless. 
| beware—Sir Robert Peel has declared that the loss of the three- 


| new Reform Bill movement, not impossibly with Pee! at its head. 


| quire into the state of Ireland. 


































Lord Harry Vane. This, with the approaching troubles in —— 


be ranged against party with fierce bitterness—a fruitless 
contest over a foregone conclusion. It could not but be 
so—fruitless and mischievous. How is the Premier to appeal 
He can only appeal to the constituencies ; and 
the constituencies are not ‘the country "—the electors are not 
“the people.” Nor are the electors, the middle classes, nearly so 
much affected by the question at issue as the real people : the price 
of bread or potatoes is but a secondary consideration to the s _ 
keeper—it is all in all to the labourer. Yet no appeal would be 
made to the people. The sole effect of the appeal would be, to evoke 
all the reserve of indirect power which the landowners managed 
to retain by favour of the Schedule B and Chandos-clause Reform 
Bill, and, if successful, to arouse a new agitation against that 
imperfect measure—a new political revolution. Whether the ap- 
peal to the country were “successful ” or not, it could not fail to 
injure the landed interest: it would make a great hubbub ; but for 
Let the Protectionists 


years scale, replaced by “immediate” as well as “total,” shall 
not make him give up the measure so amended: let them take 
care that they do not drag upon themselves something further—a 


In the Upper House, Lord Beaumont has obtained a Select 
Committee of the Peers on the subject of “ special burdens” 
borne by the land—an inquiry so long refused by the agricul- 
turists. Lord Monteagle has extended the investigation, to the 
special immunities enjoyed by the land. The Committee com- 
prises most of the best men in the House. Let them do their 
work thoroughly, present a fair debtor and creditor account ; 
and we shall be surprised if the balance prove to be due to the 
land. 

Mr. O'Connell moved for a Committee of the Commons to in- 
The discussion has an important 
and useful bearing on the main debate of the week, although 
resultless, except in the satisfactory declaration that Ministers 
are prepared for every extremity in Ireland. On that account 
alone, a change of Ministers, merely as a change, might have 
proved very inopportune. 





Several elections have taken place, of more or less importance, 
—those for Rutlandshire, East Suffolk, Dorsetshire, and West- 
minster. By the three former, four Protectionists are returned 
in place of three Peel-Free-traders ; in Dorsetshire not without a 
Free-trade speech from Lord Ashley, worth ten elections or as 
many votes in Parliament. : 

On the surface, the Wesiminster election looks like a mass of 
anomalies. One journalist congratulates Sir Robert Peel on the de- 
feat of his colleague, Captain Rous, because Gerteral Evans, being 
a very stanch Free-trader, will be a useful supporter for the new 
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measures. Other journals point to the defeat of the Captain as a | contending that the superior wages paidin America, 
judgment on Sir Robert—a sign of popular dislike to his mea- 


sures; as if any such inference could be drawn from the return 
of Sir George Evans! The triumph of the particular candidate, 


indeed, is not so very deep in its significanee. The two were much | 


upon a par on the score of legislatorial qualifications—one a soldier, 
the other a sailor; both party men; both adopting creeds current in 
their factions. But the General was a man whose steady docility 
was much more to be relied upon by his party than the Cap- 
tain’s friends had found their candidate to be. And the Whigs 
were not idle, They are looking beyond the present measures 
before Parliament: they do not feel unmixed dissatisfaction at 
any embarrassment befalling the Premier; on the contrary, while 
they support the measure—-that they must do—they are not un- 


willing to turn an honest penny towards their party resources, | 


against the time when they shall return to place. General 

vans, as the world goes, is such an honest penny. There was 
another party, too, active in the contest,—the old Whig-Radical 
or Radical “ Reform” party of Westminster, mindful of old tra- 
ditions, and annoyed at having been unable at the last election, 
to keep, unadulterated and unbroken, the Liberal represen- 
tation of the city. Besides, Captain Rous 
election with personal disadvantages. However he may have 
anticipated the most recent changes of opinion, he had 
before talked loosely and indiscreetly. In 1841, he annoyed 
those important personages the managers of elections, by the 
unceremonious abruptness of his appearance: he put them out 
then, and now they have put him out. Really earnest Free- 
traders, anxious for the success of the substantial measures, would 
have been more suspiciously disinclined to fall in with these 


pettier motives, but for the fact that the utmost exertions were | 


made to assure such liberal Liberals that no demonstration was 
intended against the Minister or his measures—quite the reverse ; 
and in that faith great numbers voted for Evans. 





The only measure of social importance discussed by the French 
Chambers has been a projet de loi to continue and extend the 
practice of keeping “livrets” for workmen in various manufac- 
tures and trades. The livret is a kind of register of the journey- 
man’s or factory-hand’s work and payments, showing how he 
has fulfilled his duties. Such a law has obtained in some trades 
of France for about a century ; it is now to be extended and en- 
forced under penalties. The advocates of the law say that it is a 
protection to the honest and industrious workman. It is evi- 
dently an engine for keeping a tight hold on every individual of 


the whole working classes, whether for the sake of the master of | 


the police. It is an absurdity to talk of freedom in a country 
where every workman is as it were ticketed ; and where he must 


show his ticket, or be debarred from work and subjected to | 


penalty. When masters also are ticketed—when all other classes 


are ticketed under pain of fine and destitution, then will the | 


law be equally just—and then will France be a nation of slaves 
with badges. 





The Spanish Ministry has suddenly broken up, with internal | 


dissension. The cause is not known, but is said to have been some 
disagreement about the marriage of the Queen. Probably, now 
that the country is quieter, and people have forgotten the 
need for Narvaez’s energy, the personal dislike which he so assi- 
duously cultivates has taken effect. On the face of the list, the 


new Cabinet promises to rule with more regard to order and de- | 


corum. The Premier, the Marquis de Miraflores, is unknown to 
Ministerial intrigues, though not to diplomacy. Narvaez, how- 


ever, retains the key to power in Spain—the command of the | 


army. 


The news of the Ministerial changes in England had produced | 


the expected salutary effect in the United States. The war- 
fever appears to subside ; and the two great tribes of the Anglo- 
Saxon race may yet colonize Oregon in brotherhood rather than 
rivalry. 


Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
ComMERCIAL PoLIcy OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
The House of Commons resumed, on Monday, the adjourned debate on 





the motion for going into Committee on the Customs and Corn-importa- | 


tion Acts. 

The Earl of Marcu was the first to address the House; and his first 
topic the sudden conversion of Lord Northland. 
to the country from the proposed measure, he complained that it was par- 
tial, for protection was taken frem the farmer and continued to the manu- 
facturer: his doctrine was, “If you take protection from one, take it 
from all.” 

Mr. Minner Grinson agreed with Lord March in thinking that the 
Protectionists were entitled to claim that the same principle be applied to 
manufactures as to corn: that was exactly the view advocated by the 
League— 

Ministers had been charged with inconsistency, but Mr. Gibson deemed this a 
matter of small moment, compared with the importance of the question to which 
the alleged inconsistency attached. The questions of Free-trade and Protection 
were prominently discussed at the last election; and it was not uncommon for 


came to this | 


Besides predicting ruin | 


. 7 
ether with a freight of & 
per quarter including insurances, more then count anced any supposed advan, 
tage which the foreigner essed, But if the Corn-laws were so essential ay 
element in the value of find, why was there at. this time no depression in the 
price? Lands had been sold at as many years’ purchase since the repeal of the 
| Cern-laws was announced as they had before; lands had been taken at the 
| same rental, and even at an increased rent. Within a very recent period, a friend 

of his had communicated with sixty-three tenants in Suffolk, who, since the 
| mours became rife of an intention on the part of Government to propose the aba 
tion of the Corn-laws, had agreed to renew their leases for long periods. Not e. 
of the sixty-three asked for a reduction of rent; twenty of them stated that the 
farmers had discussed the matter among themselves, and decided that it was 
a case in they should call for any reduction. Sir Robert Peel stated, in 1939 that 
the Corn-law formed no element in the value of land; and this opinion, conjoined 
with other circumstances, led to the conclusion that that law was mitintained by 
the aristocracy for the advancement of their political power. . 

Mr. Gibson contended for immediate abolition; and spoke of Sir Robert Peelas 
an excellent barometer of public opinion. If honourable gentlemen wished j) 
know what the great masses out of doors were about, let them ask what the 
right honourable Baronet was doing, and it would be found he was moving With 
public opinion. Much had been said of confidence in public men: the only cong. 
dence in public men, worth having, was the confidence that they would not par 
themselves against public opinion, or resist those changes which inquiry haj 
shown to be necessary and safe. ; 

Mr. HaLsey apprehended that one of the evils of the present policy 
would be a distrust throughout the country of the consistency of publig 
men, and a lower tone of political morality, injurious to future Governments, 

Mr. Dickinson thought the Ministerial measure just and right, and 
should therefore support it. The proposed changes would increase rather 
| than diminish production in this country; and as to the question of time, he 
thought the advantage lay on the side of immediate repeal. 

Lord CHARLES CHURCHILL made his maiden speech, but it was not wel] 
heard. He was understood to claim protection on account of the peculigr 
difficulties to which the farmers of this country were subjected, compared 
with the facilities enjoyed by the foreign producer. 

Sir Witt1am CLay rebuked the personalities into which the debate haj 
degenerated— 

Nothing more attracted attention than what was personal; and when, even» 
| far distant as the Library, they heard a cheer of more than ordinary vehemenc 

and more than usually prolonged, they were always perfectly certain that some 
| honourable Member lad said that which was pete ih unpleasant to some other 
honourable Member. But in thus indulging themselves against Sir Robert Peel, 
the Agricultural Members forgot that they were overdoing and overstating their 
case; for precisely in that degree in which they proved that Sir Robert Peel was 
| surrounded by every motive which could lead him to abstain from the cours 
he had taken, and that they showed the mischief which he had done to himself 
by breaking up a noble party and losing the alliance of earnest friends, in that 
| exact degree did they lead the public and the House to believe, what he willingly 
| allowed, that Sir Robert had yielded to a sense of overwhelming duty. , 
| After some argument founded on the hypothesis that no interest had ever pros 
pered under protection, Sir William Clay gave it as his conviction that the [ind 
| owners would reap greater advantages from the change than any other class, 

Mr. Buck anticipated many disasters from the new policy — 

He had always found that when wheat was high in price pauperism decreased, 
and vice versa. Every farmer in the country would be odianls thousands of acres 
| would be thrown out of cultivation, and tens of thousands of agricultural labourers 
out of employment. He contended that the farmers should be allowed to grow 
| their own tobaceo, their own sugar, and to malt their own barley. 
| Lord Harry Vane would have preferred a small fixed duty to the 
| present scheme; but, believing that the time for compromise had gone by, 
he thought the only way to settle the question was to accept the proposal 
| now made— 

He could not say that he anticipated all the advantages from it which some 
expected; but at the same time he did not dread all the consequences which some 
predicted. He thought the interests of the labourer and farmer would be pro- 
| moted by the impetus which the change would give to improvement; and that 
| “ hostile tariffs” would give way under the influence of a more liberal commercial 
| policy on the part of England. These were the reasons that induced him to give 
a vote in opposition to the course he had formerly pursued. 

Sir Joun Tyre. repudiated the notion entertained by the Free-traders 
| that the Protectionists were ashamed to meet the motion for inquiry into 

the peculiar burdens on land— 

In anticipation of Mr. Ward’s motion, Sir Robert Peel had called together forty 
or fifty of the Agricultural Members to ascertain their views: Sir John Tyrell and 
others expressed their readiness to accede to the motion; but Sir Robert Peel ex 
pressed an opposite opinion, stating that it was a claptrap motion, and that the 
expectations it held out could not be realized, and he should therefore move a 
| negative in the House. 

Sir John regretted that it was impossible to argue the general question without 
| the introduction of personalities; for Sir Robert Peel seemed to consider himself the 
| Government, not permitting other members of the Administration to deliver an 
opinion. The present scheme had been talked of as a settlement; but Sir John 

entertained no such expectation. The next change would be the abolition of the 
| differential duty on sugar; and, according to a prophecy by the late Dr. Arnold, 
| Sir Robert Peel would not hesitate to yield up the Church itself to clamour pro 
| vided it were loud enough. It was said that Sir Robert Peel looked to the judg- 
ment of posterity: Sir John Tyrell thought the sooner posterity had an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing an opinion on the merits of the Minister, the better; and he 
| had no doubt it would do him the most ample justice. ‘ 

Mr. James exulted in the change which had taken place in public opi 
ion on the subject of the Corn-laws— 
| In 1831 he seconded a motion made by Mr. Hunt for total repeal; and Colonel 
| Torrens, then Member for Bolton, wes the only other speaker in its favour. The 

previous question was carried by a majority of 194 to 6; Mr. Joseph Hume hime 
| self being not only in the majority, but actually moving the amendment! — 
| Sir Ropert Peet spoke at great length; his speech occupying eight of 
| nine columns in the broad sheets of the morning papers— : 
| Two matters had occupied the attention of the House; one, the manner 
| which a party should be conducted; the other, the measures by which the con 
| tingency of a great public calamity should be mitigated, and the principles by 
| which the commercial policy of a great empire should for the future be govern 
| On the first point the greatest part of the debate had turned: he did not under- 

value its importance; but surely it was subordinate to the second. On the party 


| 


candidates who were put up on the Protection interest to assert that they and | question he had little defence to make: he would admit at once that the measures 


their party would do more for free trade than the Whigs could. Mr. Gibson 


contended that there was nothing in the former declarations of Sir Robert Peel | could have been brought forward by him. 


which pledged him to support the principle of protection. What he said was, 
* Call me in, and I will prescribe.” The agricultural party called him in; Sir 
Robert prescribed; and they were now complaining of the drastic dose which | 
he had given. 

Mr. Gibson addressed himself to some of the details adduced by Mr. William 
Miles as to the advantages enjoyed by foreigners in the way of cheap production ; 





| threatened with a great calamity. He had firmly believed, he still did firm 


| he had brought forward were the very worst measures for party interests that 
He considered it unfortunate that the 
conduct of the measure, in so far as the Corn-laws were concerned, should have 


| fallen into his hands; but that which prevented its committal to other hands was 


the firm conviction under which Ministers laboured that a part of this — oa 
" 

lieve, that there is impending over the country, and that there will come at no Te 
mote period, a calamity that they would all deplore. When he was compelled to 
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the hope of averting the threatened danger and of bringing the question | would have conciliated temporary confidence. It would have been to underrate 
settlement, he took the earliest opportunity he consistently could of tendering | the danger in Ireland—to invite an united combination for the maintenance of the 
his resignation to the Queen. “I offered no opinion as to the choice of a suc- | existing law—to talk about hoisting the flag of Protection for native industry— 

. That is almost the only act which is the personal act of the Sovereign; | (Cheers and laughter)—to insist that agricultural protection should be main- 
it is for the Sovereign to determine in whom her confidence ought to be placed. tained in all its integrity. By such a course I should have been sure to con- 
It was my duty to ascertain, in consequence of the request of the Queen, whether | ciliate temporary, confidence: but the month of May would not arrive without 
those of my colleagues who had dissented from me were either themselves pre- | demonstrating that I had thereby abandoned my duty to my country, to my Sove- 
pared to form a Government, or to advise her Majesty, if they themselves were | reign, and even to party. (oud cheers.) I had and have the firm persuasion, 
not prepa 


toa 








red, to submit to other hands the formation of a Government,—meaning | that in the present temper of the public mind, the state of public feeling and of 
by other hands, those who were favourable to the maintenance of the existing | public opinion with respect to the Corn-laws, independently of all adventitious 
Con-law.” Those who differed from Sir Robert in the views he entertained did | circumstances, makes the defence of those Corn-laws ditiicult enough. Yet I 
pot think it advisable to form a Government; and her Majesty determined to call | have the firmest persuasion, that if that calamity which I foresee in [reland should 
upon Lord John Russell to undertake the task. “ My firm belief was, that the | arrive, and if the battle had to be fought for maintaining untouched the present 
noble Lord would have been enabled to undertake that duty: my firm persuasion Corn-law, and for permitting a state of law to exist whereby a duty of 17s. at- 
was—the noble Lord will excuse me for saying so—my iin persuasion was, that _ taches to the import of foreign wheat, such a degree of odium would have attached 
he would have succeeded if he had undertaken it. I must say, the noble Lord | to the landed interest, if that battle had been fought, as would have done them the 
did disappoint me when he did not at once undertake the formation of a Govern- | greatest injury.” ‘ 
ment on the principle of adjusting this question. I knew all the ditki ulties with What were the facts which came under the cognizance of the Secretary of State 
which any man w muld have to contend who undertook the conduct of the Govern- | for the Home Department? Why, that in one part of the empire four millions of 
ment. I knew there must be a great dislocation of parties. 1 thought it unfair | the Queen's subjects were dependent on a certain article of tood for subsistence, 
and dishonourable, under the impression that the noble Lord would be the Minis- and that disease had seized that article. The Government saw, at the distance of 
ter, not to take those steps which I thought would diminish his embarrassments.” | three or four months, the gaunt forms of famine and disease following in the 
In the former explanations of the Ministerial changes, _Lord John Russell had | train of famine. “I will refer to some documents, if the subject is not distaste- 
read one letter, and stated that there were other lette rs of whic h he had no copies: | ful, as it seemed to be when I last mentioned it; for you appeared to dislike a 
since one of these letters had been referred to as of primary importance, Sir Ro- | reference to letters, and turned away from communications. But it is absolutely 
bert felt it his duty to read that also. On the sth December, two days after his | necessary, before you come to a final decision on this question, that you should 
resignation of vilice, and after hearing that Lord John Russell was to be his sue- | understand this Irish case. (Cheers.) You must do so. (dtenewed cheers.) I 
cessor, he wrote, in his private capacity, the following communication to the | cannot conciliate your confidence by any expression of regret for the course I have 
Queen— taken. So’ fur from it, I declare in the face! of this House, that that day in 
“ Whitehall, 8th December 1845. my public life which I look back on with the greatest satisfaction and pride is 
“ Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your M esty ; and, influ 1c ed by n© | that Ist of November last, when I was ready to take the responsibility of issuing 
— aoe eS as ae eel nn publ gtowtened 4 ; a phn a an order in Council to open the ports, trusting to you for an approval of that step. 
+ to your Maje sty this confidential communication, explanatory of Sir Robert (Loud ¢ heers.) Iw ished then, that by the first packet which sailed after the Ist 
Peel’s position and intentions with regard to the great question which is now agitating | Ol November the news might have gone forth that the ports were open. rhe pri- 


the public mind. : | mary object of such a measure, of course, would have been to increase the supply 
“Your Majesty can, if you think fit, make this communication known to the Minister | of food, and to take precautions against famine, although «* her collateral advan- 





who, as successor to Sir Robert Peel, may be honoured by your Majesty's confidence, tages might have flowed from it. I think that the best step then to have taken 
“On the Ist of November last, Sir Robert Peel advised his colleagues, on account of pad big . Pyar . 
would have been to open the ports; and, supposing that our anticipations had 


the alarming accounts from Ireland, and many districts in this country, as to the failure - . : . 
of the potato crop from disease, and for the purpose of guarding against contingencies proved incorrect—supposing that we had formed a false estimate of this danger 





which in his opinion were not improbable, humbly to recommend te your Majesty that —I believe that the generosity of Parliament would have protected us from 
the duties on the import of foreign grain should be suspended for a limited period, either | parm.” (Cries of “ Hear, hear !” from the Protection benches.) 

by order in Council or by legislative enactment; Parliament in either case being sum- | Sir Robert read letters which had been received by the last two mails from Ire- 
moned without delay. land, not from ofticial authorities, but from men from whose statements there could 


“ Sir Robert Peel foresaw that this suspension, fully justified by the tenor of the re- 


port to which he has referred, would compel, during the interval of suspension, the re- not be the slightest pretence ol withholding confidence. The first letter was ad- 


consideration of the Corn-laws. dressed to himself by Sir David Roche, formerly Member for Limerick, dated 
“ If the opinions of his colleagues had then been in concurrence with his own, he was | Carass, near Limerick, February 11th, Sir David Roche stated, that at one time 
fully prepared to take the responsibility of suspension ; and of the necessary conse- | he was disposed to think that the part of the potato crop which appeared sound 
quence ot suspension a compre he mores review of the laws Ln posing re strictions on the be fore Christmas would have continued so; but he had found he was in error— 
ane cal atecnery other articles of food, with a view to their gradual diminu- the greater part was now obliged to be given to pigs and cattle, to save the owners 
“He was disposed to recommend that any new laws to be enacted should contain | from total loss. Sir David added—* No doubt, for six or seven weeks, while the 
Within themselves the principle of gradual and ultimate removal. remains of the potatoes last, destitution will not be general; but I pray you, Sir, 
“ Sir Robert Peel is prepared to support, in a private capacity, measures which may | look to it in time.” ‘The next letter contained the result of a very minute in- 
be in — a with thea ve h he — - o Mane. as idee oe | vestigation made by Mr. W. W. Hemsworth, Sub-Inspector of Police, stationed at 
ee unbecoming in Sir Robert Peel to make any reference to the details of | Stradbally, Queen's County, into the condition of one hundred and ninety families 
“ Your Majesty has been good enough to inform Sir Robert Peel, that it is your in- living in that neighbourhood. In his Inquiries the ofticer was accompanied by the 
tention to propose to Lord John Russell to undertake the formation of a Government. Reverend Mr. Emerson, the minister of the parish. The result is thus stated— 
“Phe principle on which Sir Robert Peel was prepared to recommend the recon- | “ Many families whom we visited, and who had planted sufficient for their ordi- 
sideration of the laws affecting the import of the main articles of food was in general | nary wants, including the seed necessary for the ensuing season, have not had a 
a we Gent, nee te - & concluding paragraph of Lord John Russell's | potato of any kind for the last month.” [“ Observe,” exclaimed Sir Robert Peel, 
B oO e eectors © ne city o sondon, “ . . . . ' eiialeniaas ‘s . . 
oe Sir Robert Peel wished to ace smugly the removal of restriction on the admission of this is in the month of Feb: uary—five months at least before there can be any 
such articles with relief to the land from such charges as are unduly onerous, and with | Supply from the natural bounty of I rovidence. ae Others have lost nearly all; 
such other provisions as, in the terms of Lord John Russell’s letter, ‘caution and even | and the few that still remcin are totally unfit for human food. In every instance 
scrupulous forbearance may suggest.’ where we saw potatoes in pits in the fields, we had them examined; and with 
“Sir Robert Peel will support measures founded on that general principle, and will | scarcely an exc eption, we found them to be a mass of putrefaction, perfectly 
@rercise any influence he may possess to promote their ey ‘ disgusting even to look at.” The third letter was from Lord Stuart de Decies, the 
Anticipating that a difficulty might be felt by Lord John Russell on being Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Waterford. Among other particulars it 
called upon to undertake offic e when an increa sed expenditure would be required, mentioned this—“ That in two districts alone of the union in question there are, 
thus exposing his financial position to an unfavourable contrast with that of his | oven at this early period of the year, no less than three hundred persons whose 








“- yn Sir Robert added the following assuranc ere stores of provisions are upon the point of becoming exhausted.” Lord Stuart 
a east Push Sete Mt tobe Re Guly S> aGt, that, chews your Majesty's Suter | sed & shes none good might be effected in keeping down prices by the es- 


advisers, after consideration of the heavy demands made upon the Army of the country 
service, of our relations with the United States, and of the bearing which 
gation may have upon maritime warfare and the defence of the country, 
deem it advisable .o propose an addition to the Arw id increased Naval and Military 
Estimates, Sir Robert Peel will support the proposal; will do all that he can to prevent 
it from being considered as indicative of hostile or altered feelings towards France ; 
and will assume for the increase in question any degree of responsibility, present or 
Prospective, which can fairly attach to him.” 

“ Now,” continued Sir Robert, “when it is charged on me that I am robbing 
others of the credit which is justly due to them, I hope that the explanation 
Which I have now given, of the course I pursued when I was acting under the 


tablishment of Government corn-stores from which grain might be purchased at 
first-cost price.” The fourth letter was from Mr. Thomas Dillon, of Cahirciveen, 
a resident Magistrate: it stated, that having gone round his district within the last 
ten days, he had opportunities not only of hearing but of witnessing the destruction 
which had been committed, and which was gaining ground rapidly. Mr. Dillon 
added, that he almost felt confounded at the difficulty that must exist in procurin 
a sufficiency of good seed for the ensuing crop. Sir Robert next quoted an official 
return from the highest authority, embracing particulars from every electoral dis- 
trict with the exception of ninety-nine, The tacts were—that “ in four electoral 

est persuasion that the adjustment of this question would be committed to divisions the loss of potatoes has been nearly nine-tenths of the whole crop; in 
others, may tend to prove that I was not desirous of robbing others of the credit ninety-three, between seven-tenths and eight-tenths; in one hundred and twenty- 
of settling this question, or of trying to embarrass their course.” (Much cheer- | five, the loss approaches to seven-tenths of the whole crop; in sixteen, it ap- 
ing.) Other communications had passed during the Ministerial negotiations; proaches to six-tenths; in five hundred and ninety-six, nearly one-half of the crop 
and it was proposed to put him in possession of certain details as to the mode in- 







is entirely destroyed; and in five hundred and eighty-two divisions, nearly four- 
tended by Lord Jol Russell to arrange the question: but Sir Robert thought it tenths of the crop are entirely destroyed. 7 
better that he should not be made acquainted with such particulars. “I thought | Government had acted upon the suggestions made to them: stores of corn 
that my knowledge of them, or any appearance of concert between the noble Lord should be established to be disposed of at low prices, or given in return for labour, 
and myself, would have the tendency rather to prejudice than promote the adjust- | A Member—* It will be wanted for seed. _ 
ment of this question. I therefore declined to receive the communication of those | Sir Ronert Pre.—* Yes. To get seed from foreign countries for the ensuing 
details: but 1 think that the noble Lord must have been satisfied, that though I | year is next to impossible. An eighth of the whole crop is required for seed; 
declined to concert the measures with him, vet it was my intention to give to the | each acre of potatoes requires nearly a ton—three-fourths of a ton, at least, for 
noble Lord in the adjustment of this question, according to his views of public seed: take the tonnage which it would require to bring in 10,000 tons of pota- 
licy, that same cordial support which it is his boast he now intends to give me. | toes from any part of Europe where potatoes may still abound; it is almost im- 
believe that must have been the impression of the noble Lord—(“ Hear, hear!” | possible to supply the deticiency. You must look for seed to the accumulation 
from Lord John Russe l))—becanse, after communications with me, the noble | by making savings from the existing crop. It may be necessary for you to form 
Lord undertook the formation of a Government: and | am sure that the noble | that saving. When the pressure of famine is severe, the immediate want will be 
d will admit that noact of mine caused the failure of the noble Lord’s attempt, | supplied—the danger of next year will be forgotten. The Government must 
and that I was in no way concerned in the reasons which induced the noble Lord | interfere, for the purpose of encouraging the saving in sufficient quantities, in 
finally to abandon that attempt. So much, therefore, for the course which I have | order to secure a supply of seed for next year. How are we to do this? Why, 
pursued with respect to those who had been hitherto opposed to me. I never | by the substitution, | suppose, of some other articles of provision, to be given under 
made any inquiry as to who should constitute the new Government; I had no | wise regulations for the purpose of preventing waste and of getting these seed- 
Personal objections of any kind. My belief was that this question ought to be | potatoes inexchange. 1 ask you, then, if in May next we had to come down here 
adjusted. Iwas prepared to facilitate its adjustment by my vote, and by the exer- | proposing large votes of public money; and if we were encouraging the clergy of 
Gse of whatever influence I could command.’ iit ? the Established Church, and the clergy of the Roman Catholic persuasion, and 
As to the party who had so long given him their support, it was natural that | telling them, ‘ Individual charity in your localities must supply more than the 
they should withdraw their confidence, acting as he had done at variance with the | Government can s ipply; you must give corn in exc hange for these potatoes, or 
tstablished principles on which party is usually conducted. But he would ask | for the sustenance ot human life,—could I have stood here, proposing votes of 
M, was it probable he would have sacrificed their favourable opinion and sup- 200.0002. or 300,0002, and encouraging the charity of those who had little to dia- 
Port, unless influenced by the highest considerations of public duty? He ought | pense in charity, and would it have been tolerated, that at the same moment we 
to know the motives of his party, and he believed there never existed a party in- | should have been retaining a duty of 17s. on the introduction of corn? Suppose 
Wenced by more honourable and disinterested feelings. This testimony was due | famine should ensue: do you believe that it would be for the credit and honour 
tothem. “But for himself he must say, let the consequences be what they may, | of the landed aristocracy of this country to say, * We throw upon the Govern- 
they could not rob him of the conviction that the advice which he had given was | ment the responsibility of taking security, but not one letter of the existing Corn- 
Consistent with ull the due obligations which party could impose. “I know what | law shall be abandoned?’ Would that be fidelity to the landed interest? No: 
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I believe that whatever might have been the seeming consistency, that pagenl 
would have been the real ‘ treachery’ which you impute to me, because I have 
thought it for your interest, and the interests of all, to relieve ourselves from the 
odium of stipulating for these restrictions in such a moment of pressure.”  (dte- 
peated cheers.) Parliament would have taunted him with the example of Holland 
and Be'gium, where, though the pressure was less severe, measures of precaution 
have been adopted. Under similar circumstances to the present, what had been 
the course taken by English Parliaments deeply interested in the welfare of agri- 
culture? There have been times before when there has been the apprehension of 
scarcity in this country: what has been the remedy that the heart of every man 
suggested? What has been the remedy that the legislative wisdom took? Why, 
in every case, without exception, the removal for a time of the duties upon corn. 
Cheers and s cenieeatinare ing member—* What at the end of the time ?”] 
will come to that immediately. I rejoice in the cheer which I met from that 
quarter—( Looking to the Protection benches )—what is it but an assent, apparent- 
ly an unanimous assent—(“ No!”)—at any rate, a very general assent, that at a 
riod of impending famine, the proper precaution to be taken is to encourage the 
Free importation of food. I have a right to infer, that if that had been the propo- 
sal, namely, that existing duties upon corn and other articles of — 
should be suspended, that proposal would have met with general assent. 
(Cheers.) Then, if that be so, I ask you to expedite the passing of this 
bill—( Laughter and cheers)—or to move as an amendment, that the du- 
ties upon all articles of provision shall forthwith be suspended.” (Ienewed 
cheers.) The opponents of the Government plans seemed to say that they 
would consent to a suspension of the law till next harvest; and he was 
lad of the admission thereby implied, that it would not be wise to stipu- 
ate for the present that no rice, or oats, or maize should be admitted, and that 
the duty on wheat should be maintained at 17s. Sir Robert Peel quoted some of | 
the instances in which the ports had been opened—in 1756, 1767, 1791, 1793, 
1795, 1796, 1799. Had the ports been opened in November last, the supplies 
might have been more ample; but there was still the command of six months. 
Parliament must now make its choice. It must either maintain the existing law, 
or make some proposal for facilitating the introduction ef foreign food. 

Then came the further question. ‘After the suspension of the existing law, 
and the admission of foreign importation for a period of eight months, what do 
you — to do with the existing Corn-laws? That is, of course, the question 
which any man would have to consider who advised the suspension of the Corn- 
laws. Well, my conviction is so strong that it would be utterly impossible, after 
establishing perfect freedom of trade for a period of eight months, to permit the 
existing Corn-law to come into operation at the end of it—my conviction is so | 
strong that it would be impracticable and impolitic, that I could not entertain | 
such an idea.” It might Ne said, “Give us suspension now, and at the end of | 
that suspension we will have the Corn-laws as they are now”; but any such 
notion was founded on a total misapprehension of public opinion. What! would 
they revive the existing Corn-law in all its provisions? Would they, for instance, 
refuse the admission of maize? “ It was proposed last session to admit maize | 
free of duty. The price of barley was falling, the duty on barley was increasing; 
and, without the slightest natural connexion between maize and barley, the duty 
on maize was increasing also. Then, might not the law be altered in that re- | 
spect ? Yes. But remember this, that in the course of last session notice was 
given that maize should be imported duty-free, because it was desirable to have 
maize for food for cattle. Do you think it possible in devising a new corn-law, 
to devise one, the leading principle of which should be this—that maize should | 
come in duty-free, because the admission of that article would be for the benefit 
of the farmer, as he might feed his cattle and pigs with it; but that there are 
certain other articles used for consumption by human beings, and in respect to | 

them the law shall be maintained in all its force? Do you advise us now to fight | 
that battle? Do you not feel that that very fact of suspension would constitute 
& new element in the consideration of things, and would give a tenfold stimulus to 
the agitation that previously existed? Do you invite us to fight that battle now? | 
What would be the state of feeling upon the subject? Do you invite us to sus- 
pend the law with a guarantee of its revival ?” 

In reference to the changes of opinion which had been avowed by Members of 
the House, and as to which an attempt had been made to attach suspicion, Sir 
Robert asked if some of the most honourable men that ever sat on the Ministerial 
benches had not given conclusive proofs of sincerity. Did Lord Ashley, Mr. 
Sturt, Mr. W. Patten, Mr. Egerton, Lord Henniker, Mr. Charteris, or Mr. Daw- | 
nay, vacate their seats from interested or corrupt motives ? 

’assing from these considerations, Sir Robert invited attention to the course 
which the debate had taken, and to the admissions and expressions of opinion of 
those who had been loudest in their condemnation of the Government. ‘The first 
he would notice was the Member for Huntingdon, Mr. Thomas Baring. “ The 
honourable Member thinks it is just the time for making a compromise on the 
subject—for a new corn-law! Why, if ever there was an unfortunate moment 
for a compromise, it is the present. What is the meaning of a compromise? Is 
it a new corn-law? Well, what is the security for the maintenance of that?” | 
Cronical cheers from the Protection benches.) The Member for Roxburgh- | 
shire (Mr. Francis Scott) was the loudest advocate for protection, and had a 
curious notion of the relation between a country and its minister. Mr. Scott had 
likened Sir Robert Peel to a hired advocate, and said that he had thrown up his 
brief: perhaps Mr. Scott was not aware that a minister of state took an oath to 
unreservedly and freely deliver his opinion in council, according to his heart and 
conscience. Sir Robert apprehended that an obligation of that kin] constituted a 
material difference between the position of a minister of state and the office of a 
retained counsel. But Mr. Scott, when insisting that he was bound by every con- 


sideration of consistency and honour to maintain the Corn-laws of 1842, had ! 


admitted that within the last three years, in his own county, there had been such 
improvements in roads, such introduction of science into agriculture, such tacili- 
ties for introducing cheap corn, that in his opinion the time was come when the 
present Corn-laws must be altered. “ And when I asked the honourable gentle- 
man, ‘ Whom are you counsel for? '—meaning, that if any obligation was imposed 
on me to maintain the Corn-law of 1842, I could not quite understand why the 
honourable gentleman could so readily abandon it,—the honourable gentleman 
was perfectly indignant at being supposed to be a counsel. Claiming the fune- 
tions of Anacharsis Cloots, who said he was attorney-general for the luman race, 
the honourable gentleman said, ‘ / counsel !—that is an imputation on my honour: 
I am counsel for the agriculturists—I am counsel for the commercial interests— 
I am counsel for the whole country—I am counsel for the interests of humanity.’ ’ 
(Much laughter.) Sir Robert did not himself aim after functions so comprehen- 
sive. The next was the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme (Mr. Colquhoun): 
and he told Sir Robert that hereafter and for ever he withdrew his confidence from 
him. But if ever there was a man who had less reason than another to censure 
a Minister for not establishing “a great principle,” it was Mr. Colquhoun himself. 
“Why, he has voted with the honourable Member for Wolverhampton; and he 
has voted against him. (Great laughter.) He is an advocate for a fixed duty; 
but he has done all he could to maintain a sliding scale. I do not know whether 


the honourable gentleman has shared in my misfortune and read poo pon ante! 


John Campbell Colquhoun, Esquire, of Killermont. (Loud and continued 


laughter.) 1 must say that that pamphlet, as far as I can understand it, advo- | 


cates repeal of the Corn-laws. (A laugh.) If, then, the honourable gentleman 
has voted with the honourable Member tor Wolverhampton, and has voted against 
him—if he is a determined supporter of a fixed duty, and yet ever since 1842 
has done all in his power to maintain the sliding scale; and if my con- 
struction of his pamphlet be correct, and he is an advocate of repeal,—I wonder 


how I should have fared with him if 1 had laid down ‘a great princip!e’? (augh- 


* | nothing? 1 say, in this country, to stand still is to retrograde.” 


ter.) I wonder what the honourable gentleman would have said, if, after having 
carried suspension, I should have subsequently declared that at the end of that 
suspension the Government would stake its existence on the revival of the existing 
Corn-law. I venture to say, there would not have been a more strenuous Opponent 
of such a course than the honourable gentleman: at least, I venture to say, 
never was a gentleman so clamorous for the announcement of a principle Who pur. 
sued a course which left him so completely at single-anchor to vote for any pro. 
posal that might be made.” (Laughter.) The letter of Lord John Manners was next 
adverted to ; Sir Robert inquiring if it could have been possible for the Government 
to rely on Lord John Manners’s support had they resolved to advise a renewal of the 
Corn-law upon suspension? “ He says he is decidedly in favour of a repeal of the 
Corn-laws, but that he thinks the present Parliament ought not to enact, nor the 
present Minister to propose, such a measure. Well, but that personal objection ino 
satisfactory answer tothe country: the question for the country is, is the measur 
right or wrong? Sarely, no Member can justify himself in voting against g 
measure which he believes to be right, and which concerns such mighty in. 
terests.”. And now as to Mr. William Miles, the Member for Somersetshire: that 
gentleman had declared for the maintenance of the existing law in its integrity, 
and given Sir Robert notice that henceforth he must not expect the renewal of his 
confidence. But Sir Robert implored that gentleman and others, although 
might visit these penal consequences on Ministers, to pass the measure submitted 
to them if they thought it advisable at the present crisis. In stating that he 
had hitherto been a supporter of the Government, Mr. Miles was in a mistake, 
On the great question of “grease”"—( Roars of laughter)-—he was a determined 
opponent, under an ey pe that grease might be used by some people as a sub. 
stitute for butter. “ Now, I must say, that I think the honourable gentleman, jn 
taking his stand upon grease, did much more injury than benefit to the cause of 
tection.” A few more of Mr. Miles’s arguments he was anxious to notice. As to 
flax, was its cultivation abandoned in consequence of the withdrawal of the duty? 
and at what period did it take place ? 

Mr. Wintiam Mites—* After the last removal of the duty on flax.” 

Sir Ronert PeEL—* Now the last reduction of duty was only 5d. per hundred 
weight. (Laughter.) The duty on foreign flax was removed in 1824; at that 
time it was 10/. a ton; a reduction was then effected to the nominal duty of 5d. g 
hundredweight; and in 1842 the duty was altogether abandoned. Was it the m 
moval of this duty of 5d. a hundredweight that involved the parishes of Aldcock 
and Chisselborough in ruin?” In Ireland no culture is more profitable than that 
of flax, which is unprotected; and it is obvious that the decay of Aldcock and 
Chisselborough had arisen from other causes than the withdrawal of the protective 
duty. 

The debate had chiefly turned on the Corn-laws, but it was not necessarily 
Corn-law debate. The proposal was, that the House should go into Committee 
to consider the principles of our commercial policy. “ Now, as I stated befor, 


| it is the intention of her Majesty's Government to adhere to their proposal: I 


have stated the reasons why they will do it: they are inclined to prefer it, con- 


| sidering especially the opportunity that three years affords for improvement 


in drainage. But at the same time, I also distinctly make this statement, that 
if the agricultural body are of opinion that it will be for their advantage~if 
they think that immediate repeal will be preferable to the deferred repeal which 


| is the proposal of the Government—(“ Hear!” from the — benches) 


—if, by a union with honourable gentlemen opposite, they should place me in 
a minority—then, the only consideration which I shall bear in mind will be, what 
course can I best take to give effect to the law so amended at your instance? 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) 1 will do allI ean to carry the pro- 
position of the Government—I prefer it—I proposed it believing it to be favour- 
able to the agricultural interest. I do not say what course, speaking for myself, 
I might pursue. I don’t say what effect success here might produce in another 
place, for which I have less means of answering than I have here: but this I will 


| say, that my opinion as to the policy of a final adjustment of the Corn-laws will 


remain unaltered; and I shall decidedly prefer immediate repeal, even though 
carried against me, to throwing the country into confusion by the rejection of this 
measure. (Loud cheers.) Observe, I say it will be quite for myself to consider 
what course of personal conduct will be most conducive to the result I should 
have in view; but this I do believe, that the final adjustment of this question is 
now a consideration paramount to all others.” ( Cheers.) 

As to the probable price of corn under the new measure, he could not pass an 
opinion; but he thought that nothing was more erroncous than to suppose that 
the interests of agriculture were naturally and immediately interwoven with the 
of wheat. In demonstrating the truth of this, Sir Robert. adverted partica- 
arly to the fact that it is impossible to draw a just inference from the nominal 
price of wheat without at the same time taking the quality into account. He 
showed by reference to returns beginning in 1795, that the price of wheat had 


| shown a tendency to decline. “ A very remarkable series of facts also presents 


itself in the amount of the rental of land as compared with the price of wheat. 
The gross rental of land in 1815, as taken from the Property-tax return, was 
32,502,000. The price of wheat for five years ending in 1815, was 102s. dd. 
For the five years ending with 1842, the price of wheat was 64s. 7d.; while the 
gross rental of land in England had increased to 37,794,0002 ‘Thus, coincident 
with a fall in the price of corn, there was an increase in the rental of land.” 

Sir Robert next commented largely on the speech of Mr. Stafford O'Brien; com- 
plimenting its ability. But what did the argument amount to? Just this, that 
after the law was passed, the tenant-farmer would come to his landlord and say 


| that he could not afford to pay the same high rent; that the bones of his fore- 


fathers lay in the churchyard, and it was most painful for him to quit the resi- 
dence of his ancestors and seek his fortune in another country. To this speech 
the landlord was to reply in terms of cold political economy. [Sir Robert Peel 
created much amusement by imitating Mr. O'Brien's manner in dramatizing the 


| imaginary dialogue; which he afterwards transposed, making the landlord offer 


aid to the farmer in the shape of capital saved by favour of the tariff and patron- 
age of agricultural education. ] 

The Speech from the Throne contained a recommendation to review the existing 
duties, and ascertain whether such further reductions could not be made as woul 
tend to insure a continuance of the advantages derived from the previous re- 
ductions. The answer made by the Commons did not convey a pledge as to the 
measure, but it conveyed an assurance that the recommendation should be con- 
sidered. And how was that assurance to be fulfilled? Would they refuse to go 
intoCommittee? _“ Will you stand still?—for six months to come, will you do 

Sir Robert explained a misconception, and offered a challenge. “ I never said 
that it was on the experience of the tariff for three years I had come to a change 
of opinion. I said this—that during three years I have seen coincident with 
abundance and low prices great prosperity; I have seen great contentment; I have 
seen the diminution of crime; I have seen the abatement of all social disorders; 
I have seen good health; I have seen increased commerce; and that experience of 
three years has convinced me that cheapness and plenty are at the foundation of 
your prosperity. (Cheers.) This is the challenge I offer, not connected with the 
tariff of the last three years alone, but with respect to the whole series of your re- 
laxations of prohibitory duties—show me one relaxation, one removal of prohibition, 
which has not contributed to the advantage of the great body of the consumers of 
this country.” He had indeed been ashamed to read some of the petitions pre 
| sented on the subject of this protection. One was from shipowners, praying that 
| the House might check all further rash experiments on British navigation, a0 
| reject the proposition for reducing the duty on foreign timber from 25s. to 198. 

Now, Sir Robert asked, “ what has been the issue of the rash experiment you made 
in 1842? You found then a discriminating duty of 45s., which you reduced to 204 
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ve destroyed the Canada trade? At the port of Liverpool the average tonnage | Jution moved by Mr. Cobden, to the effect that before the new sliding scale passed 


in the British North American trade for eleven years | the reduction of the 
duty was 153,000 tons; and since you removed the duty on Canadian timber, the 
average has been 194,000 tons of shipping employed at Liverpool in the Canada 
trade. On the average of seven years before the reduction of duty, 5,749,000 
of pines were imported ; in 1844, the quantity brought from Canada amount- 
ed to 6,211,000 loads ; and in 1845, to 6,470,000 loads. Yet the shipowners call 
on you to refuse a reduction of the duty on timber, as they called on you to refuse 


g reduction formerly from 45s. to 25s. But you have a deficiency in that parti- | 


cular article which will build ships that shall endure for twelve years: and these 
were the circumstances under which you have the modest proposal made to leave 
the discriminating duty at its present amount of 25s., instead of reducing it to 
15s.; and that is what the shipowners of all things ask as essential to their inter- 
ests!” Following up this subject, Sir Robert referred to the alarms excited in 
ious times by proposals to reduce import-duties, and to the gra*ifying results 
which had followed. When Mr. Huskisson proposed an alteration of the silk- 
duties, Lord Ashburton (then Mr. Baring) resisted the measure, asserting 
that the effect would be to ruin the silk-weavers and drive them to the 
-rates for subsistence. And what had been the result? the consumption, 
which for the ten years ending in 1823 was 1,940,902 pounds, is now, for the 
ingle year 1544, 6,208,021 pounds. Similar fears were expressed in 1842 in 
erence tothe trade in feathers. One extensive merchant told Sir Robert that 
the effect would be to annihilate the Irish and English feather trade: but that 
had written to him in the course of the present year, telling him that his 
Pars bad proved unfounded—that his trade was more prosperous than before; 
and mentioning that his great demand had been from Cornwall, thus showing 
that the Cornish miners had been prosperous in consequence of plenty and abund- 
ance, and had been able to expend a part of their earnings in feather goods, 
In conclusion, Sir Robert remarked, that the vote to be given did not involve a 


nestion of confidence in the Government, but the decision as to whether the | 


louse were willing to advance upon the path on which they had been proceeding, 
or whether they would retrograde. He entreated them to look at their physical 
advantages; at those nerves and sinews of their manufactures, the stores of iron 
and coai which abound in their territory. Let them look also at their acquired 
advantages. Why, England has ten times the capital of any nation in the world! 
He asked them to bear in mind that many countries are watching their decision. 


Sardinia had set the example of a liberal tariff; Naples would shortly follow; | 


he could tell them that Prussia was already shaken; and France was desirous 
to follow the example which England is setting. Alluding to periods of great 
distress in this country, arising from bad harvests and depression in trade, Sir 
Robert remarked—* Will it not be a great and lasting consolation to us to be 
enabled to say to a suffering people, ‘ These are the chastisements of an All-wise 
and Beneficent Providence, 
our pride probably, to convince us of our nothingness, or to awaken in us a sense 
of our dependence upon God: they are to be borne without murmuring; and we 
shall then be able to think that the dispensations of Providence have not been 
aggravated by human institutions preventing to the people the supply of food.” 
se Robert Peel, after nearly tiree hours’ speaking, resumed his seat amidst 
ig-continued cheers, especially from the Opposition. ] 

About two o'clock the debate was adjourned. 

The debate was begun on Tuesday by Lord Jonn Manners; who de- 
plored the disadvantageous position which a Member occupied when he 
could enlist under the banner neither of the Member for Northamptonshire 
nor of the Member for Stockport— 

He deprecated the idea of deciding a question involving the food of a people, 
L the principles of political economy. Count Carli, President of the Council 

Public Economy at Milan, a great authority, entertained a similar opinion; 
remarking, in his celebrated work, that statesmen ought to separate the subject 
of food from all questions of a merely commercial nature. Men, he observed, 





sent for some great and humane purpose—to abate | 


could do without wine or oil; but the first necessary of life—that which was es- | 


sential to human existence—ought not to be subjected to the ordinary rules of 
commercial intercourse. The consequences to arise from free trade had been 
greatly exaggerated; and Lord John was therefore anxious to consider any pro- 
ition for a settlement of the question, whether it proceeded from Lord John 
ussell or Sir Robert Peel. But he was persuaded that any such proposition, to 
be satisfactory or successful, should be made not on narrow, temporary, evanes- 
cent, suspicious, or self-contradictory grounds, but placed on broad, great, and 
general principles—not as the expedient of a terrified Cabinet, hurried through 
a mystified Parliament into a premature law—but submitted to the patient diseus- 
sion and free and calm verdict of the English people; without which, a measure 
of such a revolutionary character could not be productive of present good or of 
lasting benefit. After the speech which had been delivered by Sir Robert eel, 
Lord John Manners was at a loss to see how the Government could have adopted 


any other course than that which they have pursued: but how different weuld | 


have been the position of Ministers if the right honourable Baronet had opened 
the ports during the past winter, and if upon the meeting of Parliament he had 
told them, to use his own metaphor, that he would no longer steer the ship in the 
same course? ‘Ihen he might have well vindicated the full performance of his duty. 
But, unfortunately, it would seem that the members of his Cabinet were not pre- 
tosupport him. Sir Robert Peel had stated very unfairly the argument 
touching the resumption of the Corn-laws after the opening of the ports: he | 
asked, did they wish for a guarantee that the Corn-laws would be restored ? Why, 
every Member knew that no guarantee of the kind could be given; for the ports 
could not be closed, after having been opened, w,-hout the consent of Parliament. 

Even now, if the danger were so imminent and the remedy so easy, the shortest 
course would be to open the ports before the end of the week, with the consent of 
Parliament, and leave it to the good sense of the people of England to deter- 
tune whether the law should be revived. 

Lord John Manners gave it as his opinion that a scheme which admitted the 
produce of the Colonies and Indian corn duty-free, and other foreign corn at a 
Moderate fixed duty, would place the corn-trade on a basis satisfactory to the 
mercantile interests of the country, would bind the members of our vast Colonial 
empire to us by the closest ties of interest, and would afford security to 
the English farmer. his view he fortified by a quotation from the circular of 

essrs. Ferguson and ‘Taylor, of Manchester, suggesting a fixed duty of 5s. or 6s. 
Lord John Manners deprecated all rash and hasty interference with the great in- 
terests which had grown up under the system of protection; and advised the 

not to lend itself, under the dictation of the Minister, to a policy caleu- 
lated to alienate the sympathies and affections of the rural classes. While, there- 
was not afraid of free trade, and most anxious for a settlement of the 
great question at issue, he should nevertheless give his most hearty vote for an 
to the country, and his most determined opposition to the proposal that 

ouse do now go into Committee. 

The motion was vigorously supported by Captain Laranp, and Sir 
Cuartes Narrer; temperately opposed by Mr. Ropertr Pautmer, and 
fiercely by Mr. SHaw. 

Mr. Bricur regretted that the principle of protection had not been dis- | 
cussed, now that Sir Robert Peel had taken the place of Mr. Villiers— 

discussion of this principle was the only thing the country cared for; for 

He could assure the House, that they never committed a more grievous mistake 
in their lives than in supposing that the great body of the people cared one straw 
the quarrel which had broken out in the Conservative party. What did the | 
Members seek to protect? In 1842 they refused to sanction a reso- | 


the House should ascertain if it were possible to raise the rate of wages to the 
labourers. The moment, however, that this resolution was rejected, the House 
took into its favourable consideration a law the object of which was to raise the 
price of the produce of their own land. Mr. Benett, the senior Member for Wilt- 
shire, ac tually stated at a recent agricultural meeting, that if he had his life to 
live over again, he knew no condition which he would choose with more alacrit 

or contentment than the condition of our agricultural labourers. Mr. Benett . 
no doubt, enjoyed peculiar opportunities ot becoming acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the labourer; but Mr. Bright would rather take the opinion of the labourer 
himself. The House had heard a good deal about a certain meeting which had 
taken place at Goatacre; and the League had been blamed for getting it up: 
but a second meeting had taken place at Bremhill, at which an agricultural la- 
bourer, one Job Gingell, took the chair: he knew not whether this man was the 
pattern labourer to which Mr. Benett referred, but that labourer said cf himself, 
“I be protected, but I be starved.” But distress was not confined to Wiltshire 
Mr. Bright had received from a friend certain particulars connected with twenty- 
eight agricultural labourers in Tiverton, Devonshire, showing among other things 
that the wages paid to them were only 7s.a week. Let Mr. Stafford O'Brien say, 
if it was “ protection” to give the labourer 7s. or &s. a week ? 

Much had been said about the peculiar burdens on land; but there was another 
burden about which nothing was said—the burden of game; and he could tell the 
House, that the Duke of Rutland, who had two sons in the House ready to vote 
against the Government proposition, in 1844 paid 9151. as damage upon 389 acres 
of land. How then could the Agricultural Members demand restrictions to be 
put upon foreign corn, when, for the amusement of the owner, the produce of the 
land was thus diminished? But he really believed that the Protectionists were 
not inearnest. They were no doubt angry with the Government; but they were 
not really afraid of the consequences of withdrawing protection. He had heard 
of men going manfully to the battle-field: he had even heard of men being so reck- 
less and daring that they went whistling to the place of execution; but never in 
the whole course of his existence did he see men go to meet irretrievable ruin, 
both for themselves and their tenantry, with faces so jovial as were those of ho- 
nourable Members opposite. 

Sir Robert Peel had been called a traitor. It would ill become him to defend 
the right honourable Baronet, after the speech which he delivered last night— 
(Loud cheers)—a speech which, he would venture to say, was more powerful and 
more admirable than any speech ever delivered in that House within the memory 
of any man in it. (Continued cheers.) He watched the right honourable 
Baronet last night go out of the House; and he must say—it was the first time 
he did it—he envied him the feelings which must have animated his breast. That 
speech was wafted on the wings of scores of thousands of newspapers to every 
part of the kingdom and of the world; and it would be carried to the abodes of 
the labourers, conveying to them joy and hope. This was the man whom the 
Protectionists had chosen to be their leader. They placed him in office: but they 
should remember that a man in office was not the same man as he was in oppo- 
sition; they ought to consider the responsibilities of office. “ There is not a man 
among you who would have the valour to take office and raise the standard of 
Protection, and ery ‘ Down with the Anti-Corn-law League, and Protection for 
ever!’ There is nota manin your ranks who would dare to sit on that bench as 
the Prime Minister of England pledged to maintain the existing law. (Loud 
cheers Jrom the Free-traders.) The right honourable Baronet took the only 
honest course—he resigned. He told you by that act, I will no longer do your 
work. I will not defend your cause. The experience I have had since I came 
into office renders it impossible for me at once to maintain office and the Corn- 
laws. The right honourable Baronet resigned—he was then no longer your Min- 
ister. He came back to office as the Minister of his Sovereign and ot the People— 
not the Minister of a class who first raised him into office for their own special 
and private purposes. Why, the right honourable Baronet did not use you badly: 
he otiered no obstacle to your taking office.” (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!” ia 
which the voice of Sir Robert Peel was conspicuous.) 

A programme of a new Tory Ministry had just appeared in the Times, and it 
would be worth while to look at some of the members. There was the Member 
for Norfolk, who attempted to oppose Mr. Cobden at Norwich, and who thought 
fit to move a string of resolutions which he said embodied the opinions of Henry 
Clay, “ the President of the United States”: if Mr. Wodehouse was not better 
read in history than his speeches had exhibited him to be, not much general 
knowledge could be expected to reside in the new Tory Cabinet. Then came the 
Duke of Richmond; and what did he say? Why, that Mr. Cobden had made 
30,0001 profit in a week, and yet that one agricultural tenant alone paid a larger 
sum to the poor-rate than any one man who held a mill. Regard that man as a 
Minister! Look at what he said last night: did he not say the agriculturists 
should send agitators to the North to tell the working classes there that cotton 
would burn as well as stacks! Why, the country would not allow a Ministry of 
this character for a month nor a week, 

Mr. Bright characterized the Ministerial measure as one of greatness, reflect- 
ing much credit on the Government. Great measures, however, like great pic- 
tures, had their defects; and the defect of the present measure was that it did 
not altogether abolish the Corn-laws. He thought the farmers themselves would 
feel more satistied with the change were all restrictions removed from corn at 

once. 

Mr. Hupsow closed the evening, with several old arguments for protection. 

About half-past two o'clock, the debate was adjourned to Thursday. 


The debate was continued on Thursday; but as our space is so fully 
occupied already, and as the speeches, however able, comprised for the 
most part arguments that had repeatedly been advanced before, we can 
only enumerate the speakers, and notice a few points in passing. 

The motion was supported by Lord Duneax, Sir Witt1am Moves- 
wortn, Mr. Hexry Berkecey, Mr. Tuomas Duncompe, Lord ALFRED 
Pacer, and Mr. Bincuam Barina. 

In the course of a close argument on the political economy of the question, Sir 
Witiiam Motesworrn looked forward to the time when improved agricultural 
science would produce corn in this country at so cheap a rate as to outbid the 
foreigner even in supplying a population larger than the present; to a time, too, 
when the iron net-work of railways would have converted all Great Britain into 
one vast city, agricultural commodities being brought in a few hours, uninjured, 
to the best market in the world. 

Mr. Tuomas DuxcomBe heartily supported the Minister; challenging the 
Protectionists to form an Administration—or to vote “ want of confidence.” But 
in fact they dared not face opinion in the country. At Westminster they dared 
not produce a candidate, though he might have stood on the hustings in Covent 
Garden up to his knees in native cabbages. He asserted that the tenant-farmers 
do not care a straw for protection, and that they would vote for the measure if 
they could vote by ballot. (.1n emphatic “ Hear, hear!” from Sir Robert Peel) 
Had such a measure been adopted in 1842, it might have saved Ministers the 
painful boast that they had sent down a regiment of Guards and a park of artil- 
lery to Manchester. Mr. Duncombe warned Sir Robert Peel, however, of a danger 
to one part of his scheme: it is already rumoured, that, after the Corn-law is 
disposed of, the manufacturers mean to oppose the alteration in the law of settle- 
ment. Let him look to that, or the entire measure would be made comparatively 


| worthless. 


The motion was opposed by Alderman Tuomupsoy, Mr. Beyett, Mr 
TOLLEMACHE, and Sir TuomMAs ACLAND. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Alderman THompson gave the Minister full credit for the patriotism of his 
motives, but doubted whether he would attain the desired results; suggested | 
that other means might be taken to relieve the people from taxation, such as re- | 
ducing the duty on tea to 6d. a pound, on sugar to 1d.—a boon to the consumer, | 
and conducive to trade with China; and he finished by expressing a hope 
that, after twenty years’ support of Sir Robert Peel, he had said nothing to give | 
offence. [Sir Robert Peel answered by an assenting “ Hear, hear!” ) 

Mr. Benert, who said that perhaps he spoke for the last time, [on account of 
his advanced age and growing infirmities, ] prophesied that under free trade great 
capitalist farmers would crush the little farmers, just as the great have crushed 
the little manufacturers. 

Sir Tuomas Acianp, looking forward to the carrying of the measure, pro- 
niised that he would do his best to make the agriculturists keep up their hearts: 
the best way to take advantage of a good law, such as that of 1842, is to improve 
estates as much as possible; that is no less the best way to meet a bad law. If 
the measure were fairly carried, he would offer no factions opposition—he would 
not worry the measure. Sir Robert Peel, however, would know better than to 
push it if he obtained no more than a bare majority. 

The debate was adjourned, for the seventh time, at a quarter-past twelve 
o'clock. 


SrectaL BurpEens on Lanp. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Beaumont? moved for a Select 
Committee “ to inquire into the burdens on real property, and the impedi- 
ments to agricultural transactions caused by the present system of Excise- 
duties, Poor-laws, and Local Taxation.” 

As a reason for his proposing an inquiry which the agriculturists thad hitherto 
refused, he advanced the measures introduced by Sir Robert Peel. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, Mr. Ricardo, and Lord Brougham, (in 1820,) had admitted the existence of 
peculiar burdens on land: Sir Robert Peel proposed to discontinue the counter- | 
vailing protection; and therefore it became necessary to remove the burdens. 
Lord Beaumont would have preferred to continue both burdens and protection; 
thinking the arrangement an economical bargain for the country, as conducing to 
independence of foreign supplies and encouraging native industry: but if one 
were removed, both must go; and there seemed to be no choice left in the matter. 

In a report of the Poor-law Commissioners, twenty-four distinct rates are enu- 
merated; but Lord Beaumont divided them into two classes,—those which are 
solely of local benefit and concern; and those which are imposed for national pur- 
poses. Among the local rates, he classed the drainage, local police, sewers, and 
such taxes; of those for national purposes, the principal are the taxes for the 
maintenance of the poor, for the administration of justice, and for the defence of 
the country by means of the militia. Originally it was not intended that real 
property exclusively should pay the poor-rate—by the act of Elizabeth every man 
was to pay according to his ability. ‘The modern practice, however, is quite dit- 
ferent: in Westmoreland the land is rated at a rack-rent, houses at two-thirds, 
and mills at one-half. The capitalist can gather able-bodied labourers from the 
land, employ them till there is a check on trade, then close his mill, cease to pay 
rates for it, and send back the poor to the rural districts. That influx the farmer 
must support; and many actually employ more labourers than they need rather 
than increase the poor-rates. It 1s said that the increase of towns relieves the 
land; but nothing can be more absurd: the increase of towns diminishes the 
quantity of the land to bear the burden: the spread of Brighton is an example. 
Sir James Graham proposes to alter the law of settlement; but the alteration 
would be quite inadequate to remedy the evil: the system of settlement makes the 
labourers Sendinen to a parish, and entails enormous expenses for removals, ap- 
peals, &c.: the remedy would be to abolish settlement altogether—inaking free 
trade in labour if there be free trade in corn. 

Reviewing some other taxes, Lord Beaumont mentioned the highway-rate, the 
tax on bricks, stamps on the transfer of property, as burdens on land. He ad- 
mitted that the tithe i. not so, since it has been commuted. He insisted, however, 
that the malt-tax is a very serious burden. It is said to be paid by the beer- 
consumer: but it is not altogether so; for it enhances price, and the farmer is 
not allowed to malt barley for his cattle. The hop-daty is another burden, 
though of small amount. Meanwhile, the agriculturist contributes as much as 
any other to the general taxes—post-office, customs, stamps, &c. 

He brought forward the present motion not as interfering with the other ques- 
tion introduced by Government, but as a necessity arising out of the circum- 
stances. If public opinion should decide in favour of removing protection, he 
should submit, and, instead of turning sulky, should do his best to promote peace 
between class and class: but in order to ascertain the decision of public opinion, 
Government ought to appeal to the country. 

Lord BrovuGiam rose to second the motion; but the Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE and another Peer insisted that it was out of order to do so, as 
superfluous in that House; and so Lord BrouGiam confined himself to sup- 
porting the motion in the usual way— 

In recognizing peculiar burdens on land, he went further than Lord Beaumont; 
for he insisted that tithe is such a burden, and the land-tax is another: but he 
did not agree in thinking that the best way to compensate those burdens is to 
impose a tax on corn. It must be remembered, that while all the community, 
the landowners included, pay personal taxes, all the community, the landowners 
excluded, do not pay the land-burdens. And Lord Brougham enlarged on the 
power of the manufacturer to dismiss his labourers, which the farmer cannot do. 

Lord Dacre, with some reprehension of the Anti-Corn-law League, 
and of Mr. Bright's declaration that the making of forty-shilling freehold 
could “ lay the hereditary Peerage in the dust,” supported the motion. 

Lord MonreaGLe moved, by way of addition, that the Committee be 
authorized “ also to inquire and to report on the legislative exemptions and 
pecuniary advantages provided by law in respect to taxation as affecting 
landed property ” 

The only object of this amendment was that the inquiry should not be partial. 
Lord Monteagle contended at some length, that tithe is no burden on land; not 
differing from rent. As to poor-rates, if they are not fairly assessed, let the as- 
sessment be made more equal: but the practice of Scotland illustrates the bad 
working of the attempt to impose that tax directly on ways and means; and 
never let the House contemplate the possibility of making the rate a general and 
state tax. As to the administration of justice, half the expense is already borne 
by the state, and the other half ought to be retained for the sake of giving local 
control over prosecutions. Barley has enjoyed peculiar reductions of duty: the 
malt-duty has been lowered from 43s. in 1816 to 20s. 8d. at present; and in 


1830, the beer-tax was abolished; so that two-thirds of the taxes pressing on 


barley have been removed since the war. Meanwhile, the malt-grower enjoys a 
omy od for sugar is prohibited for distilling. 
malt barley for fattening cattle, though he must do so under somewhat severe 
restrictions: but indeed, Dr. Playfair, Mr. Graham, and Professor Liebig, 
have shown that the malted state of barley is not the most suitable fur the fatten- 
ing of cattle. 

Whatever the burdens, land enjoys peculiar exemptions—exemptions from 


the legacy and probate-duty, from horse-duty, duty on farm-servants, auction- 


duty, and many others. 


ing the cause which keeps the League in existence. 


_ The Earl of Essex said a few words, almost inaudibly, but apparently 
in support of the motion. 


The farmer is not forbidden to | 


op to Lord Dacre, Lord Monteagle argued for the expediency of abolish- | 


ay 

Lord StaNnLEy also supported it; backing the arguments of the mover 
and combating the speech of Lord Monteagle— . 

He insisted that tithe is distinct from rent, since it is to be paid before any 
other charge on the land, including the profit of the farmer: it is therefore strict] 
a burden on the land; but it is one from which manufacturers are exempt. fA 
would like to compare this case of the manufacturers, and take the case of tw 
stacks, one raised from the land, which before a spade was put in, or rather 
before the produce was realized—before the labourer received his pay, the tenant 
his profits, and the landlord his rent—was subject to the burden of paying one. 
tenth, and the other stack being able to be brought to market subject to no such 
payment or condition; and he would ask whether these two stacks came into the 
market under equal conditions, and whether the actual cost of raising the corn ip 
the cne case was not greater than in the other. The one, too, was burdened with ay 
obligation, imposed not for the exclusive benefit of the class upon whom it wag 
imposed, but for the general benefit of the whole community, and payable before 
any profit could be derived. 

He could not go into Committee, however, without protesting against the as. 
sumption that the question of protection is already settled. He allowed that the 
wishes of the country, deliberately, calmly, and seriously expressed, and steadily 
maintained, must and ought to have great weight with Parliament: but there 
should be no doubt on a change so immeasurably great; for unless it be accom. 


| plished with that opinion in its favour, instead of being an undoubted good, jt 


could not fail to be an undoubted evil. He did not rest the maintenance of the 
Corn-laws on the individual interests of any body of men; the question could not 
therefore be disposed of by pecuniary compensation: the question must be weighed 


| by the eflect of abolition on the great social, moral, and political interests of the 


whole community. 

The Duke of Ricnumonp also refused to consider the question gg 
settled— 

He could not believe that any Members of the Commons would be dari 
enough to violate every pledge by passing the bill. Nor could he hold ont the 
slightest hope that if the bill were to pass the agitation on the subject would 
cease: the enlightened, the honest, the independent yeomanry of England, feel 
the injury that they would receive from these measures; they fear that their 
families will be condemned to the workhouse; they see that, the moment an 
honest man resigns his place, [in or under the Government, ] deserters are re. 
warded: did noble Lords believe that the yeomanry would not take a leaf out of 
the book of the Anti-Corn-law League? Hitherto they had abstained from 
sending down lecturers into the manufacturing districts to excite the workmen 
against the employers: but had the League shown like abstinence? No; they 
had sent down their lecturers into all the agricultural districts for the purpose of 
blackguarding, if he might use the term, all the farmers and all the landlords, 
They told them that their stacks would readily burn; but the agriculturists had 
never told the manufacturers that it was as easy to fire cotton as stacks. If the 
yeomen did send down men to excite the working people in the manufacturing 
districts,—though he hoped that they would not do so, but would pursue, as they 
ought to do, the more dignified course and make their appeal to Parliament —de 
not let noble Lords vote for this measure because they would think thereby to 
allay the excitement. 

The Duke congratulated their Lordships, the agricultural interest, the labourers, 
and all connected with domestic industry, that his noble friend [ Lord Stanley] 
had seceded from office, and was likely to bring the benefit of his great eloquence 
and ability to aid the cause of domestic industry. 

Earl Grey deprecated premature discussion of the great question here- 
after to be decided, and limited his regard to the immediate question— 

He could make not the slightest objection to the appointment of the Committee: 
but, as one having a common interest in the prosperity of land, he greatly la- 
mented that this question had been raised; because, if it were considered impar- 
tially and on sound financial principles, the result would be found to be, that the 
landowners, instead of bearing a ond proportion of the public burdens than 
they reasonably ought, bore a less proportion. Burdens are such things as inter- 
fere with the application of capital to land: the commuted tithe is not of that 
kind, because, whatever the capital applied to the land, not a shilling is added to 
the tithe-charge. He denied that the malt-tax has the smallest eflect in di- 
minishing the demand for barley; or that the farmer is debarred from that 
bruising and moistening of his barley which better fit it to feed cattle than 
the process of malting. Beer, no doubt, is a luxury to the poor man; but tea, 
coflee, and sugar, are also luxuries, more heavily taxed, and therefore more de- 
sirable to be cheapened. Land in this country bears a higher value than in any 
other: in America the best prairie land is worth, in fee-simple, but 4s. an acre: 
in this country, the annual value, as rent, is 40s. or 50s. What thus increases 
the value ?—the increased population: the dense population is the cause of poor- 
rates: thus the burdens come with the resources of wealth. Again, turnpike 
roads are maintained by those who use them; other roads, by the land, which, 
most profits by those roads; and a manufacturer might as well object to pay for 
his gas as the landowner for the roads round his estate. 

Lord AsuBURTON maintained the existence of peculiar burdens; but 
doubted the expediency of appointing the Committee, as it was more likely 
to be a scene of wrangling on general principles than to produce any im- 
portant collection of facts. 

The motion, as amended, was agreed to. 

‘The Committee was nominated on Tuesday, as follows— 

‘The Lord President, (Duke of Buccleuch,) Lord Privy Seal, (Earl of Hadding- 
ton,) Duke of Richmond, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Marquis of Salisbury, Earl of Hardwicke, Earl of Radnor, Earl of Claren- 
don, Earl of Malmesbury, Earl Grey, Earl of Stradbroke, Earl Lovelace, Earl of 
Ellenboreugh, Lord Dacre, Lord Beaumont, Lord Redesdale, Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Colchester, Lord Brougham, jLord Stanley, Lord Ashburton, Lord Cotten- 
ham, and Lord Monteagle. 


Srate or IReLanp. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. O'CONNELL called attention 
to the state of famine and disease in Ireland; moving for a Committee of 
the whole House to consider the subject. 

He emphatically disclaimed party motives or party objects. There was every 
prospect of a most calamitous season before the people of Ireland. The extent of 
that calamity had been disputed; and there had been a time when there was & 
‘ei of some portion of it being possibly averted; but he believed that hope 
iad now quite vanished. The calamity was pressing, was imminent—more pres- 
sing, more imminent, and more fearful than that House was aware of. . 

In order to understand it properly, however, the House should know the previ- 
ous state of that country. For some years the population of Ireland, instead of 
increasing, has been failing and wasting away. Between 1821 and 1831 the po- 
pulation of Ireland increased nearly a million, viz. 965,570 souls; but between 
1831 and 1841 the increase had only been about half that number, or 437,980 souls. 
Attempts had been made to account for this decrease in the increase of emigra- 
tion; but the argument was most unsatisfactory. Those who used it gave n0 re- 
turns of emigration between 1821 and 1831, but confined themselves to the emi- 
gration between 1831 and 1841; there was no reason at all to imagine that the 
| emigration was less between 1821 and 1831 than it had been between 1831 
| 1841. This fact, therefore, stared him full in the face, that in ten years the po- 
| pulation went back halt a million; there were half a million fewer human beings 
| in Ireland between 1831 and 1841 than there had been between 1821 and 
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1831. The Commissioners of Poor-law Inquiry, in 1835, reported that 
9.300,000 of the agricultural population are in a constant state approaching 
to starvation. The report of Lord Devon's ae eg a better Com- 
mission was never formed by any Government—states that “the agricultural 
labourers of Ireland suffer the greatest privations and hardships; that ‘ they de- 

d upon precarious and casual employment for subsistence’; that ‘ they are 
Pal easel, badly fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for their labour’; that ‘ it 
would be impossible to describe adequately the sufferings and privations which 
the cottiers and labourers and their families in most parts of the country endure’; 
that ‘in many districts their only food is the potato, their only beverage water’; 
that ‘ their cabins are seldom a protection against the weather ; that ‘a bed or 
blanket is a rare luxury’; and that * nearly in all, their pig and their manure-heap 
constitute their only property’; that ‘a large proportion of the entire population 
comes within the designation of agricultural labourers, and endure sufferings 
greater than the people of any other country in Europe have to sustain. The 
rural population were calculated by the last census at seven millions, and five 
millions of these were in the condition desc ribed by Lord Devon's Commission. 
After a government of Ireland by England for forty-tive years, such is the result. 
It may be said that it is the fault of the Irish people: but Lord Devon's Report 
does not say so: the Commissioners describe the people's patient endurance, and 
impute to their temperance any improvement that has taken place in their 
condition. Coincidentally with those sufferings, the Irish have witnessed an in- 


creasing exportation of corn and cattle: from 1842 to 1845, the exportation of 


wheat has increased from 112,195 quarters to 372,719; barley 
oats, 1,274,326 to 1,679,958; flour, from 314,511 to 1,42: ; 1; 
while oatmeal alone has decreased, from 1,551,172 to 1,009,185. Thus, 2,145,7 

marters of grain and 2,481,564 hundredweight of flour was exported; showing 
that there was an abundant crop in Ireland, and that a large quantity of grain 
was sent for the consumption of England, while the Lrish people were starving. 
Se blessed was Ireland by Providence, so cursed by man. 

To show the extent and formidable nature of the present calamity, Mr. O'Con 
nell entered upon a lengthened citation of documents, much of which is already 
well known,—such as the reports of Professor Lindley and Dr. Lyon Playfair, the 
reports of the Dublin Mansionhouse Committee, documents quoted by Sir Robert 
Peel, various newspaper reports; all mingled with private letters. The general 
etect of these letters is, that the disease of the potatoes had already destroyed 
the greater part of the crop; that the stored potatoes also rot; that the seed for 
next year is endangered; and that newly-sown potatoes (sown in November) ex- 
hibit tokens of equally destructive disease. Meanwhile, more than half the la- 
bourers are unemployed, and are likely to continue so for the next three or four 
months. This is an extract of a letter from Tralee, dated the 2d instant—* Po- 
tatoes, I regret to say, from the progress of the rot, advanced a third; and this, 
as I stated a few days past, at a period when the rate of remuneration for agri- 
cultural labourers is 247. per day, and diet a few wet lumpers. This is low 
enough, but the tradesmen in this town are not earning that same. The inevit- 
able consequence of this i ready manifesting itself. Fever is on the increase 
both here and in Killarney; and unless the most vigorous efforts are made to 
facilitate public works, and employ those able and willing to exchange their labour 
for the means of purchasing commodities for human consumption, the pestilence 
of 1817, also the result of scarcity, will bear no proportion to what is likely to 
ensue shortly. In that year disease did not appear until the approach of sum- 
mer; then the poor creatures lay in dozens in the market-house of Killarney, and 
in other dilapidated ruins with which that neglected town abounds for a long 
time past.” The Reverend J. Fitzpatrick writes thus from Castletown, in the 
county of Cork—‘“ In some districts in Armagh, I was informed that the de- 
struction was progressing with such terrible rapidity, that of potatoes raised, thrice 
Peery and stored up in pots as free from all taint, not move than one-third was 
ound fit for use some days ago.” One writer reports “a great many petty rob- 
beries committed about the suburbs of Tullamore”; “ the unfortunate people 
having no other remedy to keep them from starvation.” A writer at Youghal 
says that many of the labouring population are obliged to live upon the diseased 
potatoes, and that the larger portion have not a supply for more than two months. 
Another mentions the stationing of dragoons in Gort, to repress any outbreak 
that might arise on account of the exportation of corn. But it is not less remark- 
able than creditable, that not a single instance of riot or disturbance of the pub- 
lic peace, owing to the want of food, had yet occurred in any part of Ireland. 

Want of due nourishment produces typhus fever; the cure for which is a 
supply of the necessaries of life. Mr. O'Connell instanced the fevers of 1735, 
1741, 1798-9, 1817, and 1826; all of which were cured by subsequent abundance. 
During the fever of 1817-18, a million and a half of people suffered from the 
epidemic. All writers on fever in Ireland remark that it is accompanied by 
smallpox: that disease begins to be very prevalent in Ireland: the number of 


50,287 to 93,095; 















cases in Hardwicke Hospital have increased from 22 in 1842 to 86 in 1845; the 


deaths from 5 to 15. 

Ireland does not come begging. She has resources of her own. There is the 
revenue of the Woods and Forests in Ireland, of which 74,0001. has been expended 
on Trafalgar Square within the last few years: let that sum be made the 
guarantee for the loan of a million, with a sinking-fund. Money might be bor- 
rowed on the rents of the Irish landlords, and met by an income-tax of 10 per 
cent on the resident landlords and of 40 per cent on absentees. The emergency 
demands extraordinary measures. “You are not to talk of ordinary rules—it is 
acase beyond every rule. The people are not to blame; it has pleased Provi- 
dence to inflict this calamity on them. It is your business to mitigate it as well 
as youcan. There are railroads—why should you not take strong measures in 
respect to railroads? I should be happy to see the construction of railroads 

laced in the hands of the Government, with a power equal to that of legislation. 

should be happy to see Government authorized by the voice of this House and 
the House of Peers to appoint a Railway Board which should take all the neces- 
sary pees steps tor the commencement of these undertakings—which 
should have power to apportion the necessary land, dispensing with the rules and 
regulations which fence in railway schemes here. Famine is coming, fever is 
coming; and this Honse should place in the hands of Government power to stay 

e evil, Whenever 100,000/.is vromised for a railway, there should be advanced 
another 100,0002. as a loan, so 2 to leave the capital which might employ the 
people still in the hands of its’: > ders, charging them one per cent if the money 
Was only lent for one year, four or five per cent if not repayed for two or four 
oy Let the House enable the Government to take some [measure of the 





nd. Iknow how many objections there are; but I am speaking of a case supe- | 


tor to every objection. Great evils require great remedies; and the remedy, to 
be effectual, must be commensurate with the disease. Iam sure it will be ob- 
vious that 1 am not arguing from any partisan views of my own. I am speaking 
m the depths of my conviction and my conscience when I say that deaths to 
&2 enormous amount will be the consequence of neglect. I wish for a Committee of 
the whole House. My plans may be undigested, but still I would press for a 
Committee. Show the Irish people your anxiety to relieve them. I do not 
1¢ the Government for what they have done. On the contrary, 1 applaud 
them for the measures which they have taken. I have given these measures my 
earnest support. I have not been looking for objections. But, after all, they are 
muserable trifles, not adequate to the requirements of the country. They would 
do for an ordinary time—they would be sufficient for an ordinary scarcity; but 
ey are not sufficient when famine and fever and death are abroad.” 
Thanking the House for the attention with which he had been heard, Mr. 
O'Connell moved, “ That this House will, on Monday next, resolve itself into a 
ommittee of the whole House, to take into consideration the state of Ireland, 


With a view to devise means to relieve the distress of the Lrish people.” 


Sir James GranaM admitted the importance of the subject, and explained 
the steps which Ministers had taken— 

He could not say that in any material particular Mr. O'Connell had exagge. 
rated the facts. He himself might indeed not calculate the number wholly de« 
ee on potatoes quite so high as 5,000,000; but at least one half of the popu- 
ation of Ireland is so dependent. One half of the people of Ireland depend for 
their daily food upon a plant which has failed. Some estimate the loss of the 
crop at one half: supposing, however, that the loss were only one quarter, this 
would be the state of affairs—In addition to the six weeks during which in or- 
dinary years the population was dependent on food of a more expensive sort, 
there would be a deficiency of one fourth in the supply consumed in ten months 
and a half: thus making in all, by adding the six weeks and the fourth of ten 
| months and a half together, a period of four months of the present year during 
| which four millions of people must be fed on food of a higher quality than pota- 
| toes. Surely a more alarming case could hardly be submitted to the considera- 
| tion of Parliament.” But that is not all: information received within the last 

fortnight shows that the disease still makes progress. He agreed with Mr, 
O'Connell, that up to this time the conduct of the Irish peasantry in general, 
with such alarming prospects and under such distressing circumstances, Was ex~- 
cellent. No riots had taken place—no tumults. Everywhere the utmost patience 
had been exhibited. He had heard with painful interest of 19) labourers coming 
to a meeting of a Board of Guardians, stating that their food was failing them, 
that no wages were offered to them, that all they wanted was work for wages; and 
he must say that a more touching case than this could not be conceived. 

From some of Mr. O'Connell’s conclusions Sir James expressed dissent. The 
failure of the population, for instance, might be imputed to other causes besides 
distress: such as the attraction of brisk trade and good wages in England and 
Scotland, 

Sir James stated the measures adopted by Government. The Commission for 
the purpose of administering remedies has been reduced in number, in order to its 
better working: it will now consist of Mr. Twisleton, Professor Kane, and Sir R, 
Browne. Parliament had already given its assent to the Public Works Bill, by 
which a grant of 50,0002. was made. That House had consented, on the Piers 
and Harbours Bill, to a further grant of 50,000/. In the Drainage Bill a clause 
was inserted fur the purpose of promoting inland navigation. There were four 
great works contemplated joining the Northern Lakes with the navigation of the 
Shannon, and opening up the navigation to some of the Western Lakes. Accord- 
ing to plans and estimates which had undergone a careful examination, the ad- 
vance for these works was estimated at 120,000/. Assuming that grant to be 
hereafter made, no less than 220,0001. would be expended on grants to publie 
works in Ireland. Now, as to advances and loans under the Drainage Bill, as it 
now stood, there was 5,000/. for preliminary expenses—the same item in the Piers 
and Harbours Bill amounting to 2,000/.; and in t ‘ounty Works, which stood 
for further consideration of the Cominittee that evening, there was a further loan 
of 100.0002; making 228.0002. in the shape of loans, and of grants, 220,0008. ; 
168,000. of the public money being thus proposed to be applied either in the 
shape of grant or of loan. In the last session of Parlian lway bills were 
passed authorizing an outlay of no less than 9,000,0004. In this country it was 
generally assumed that the whole outlay was completed in the course of three 
years. But assuming that, from the peculiar circumstances of Lreland, the pe- 
riod of outlay would be much prolonged, it was not too much to assume that in 
the present year, under acts already passed, 2,000,000/. would be expended on 
railroads in Ireland. He was not saying that the expenditure of capital in such 
works would meet the special evils of the calamity which they apprehended. 
railroad, however, only affords employment for those who reside within five or ten 
miles of the line: it is a peculiar difficulty in the present failure of the potate 
crop that it is not partial and local, but general; and he admitted that the Poor- 
law was quite inadequate to provide for the emergency. But he hoped the House 
would give the Government credit for not having neglected any precaution which 
prudence and a sympathy with the sutierings of the people could have suggested, 
(Loud cries of * Hear, hear!” from both sides.) But he hoped the House would 
excuse him from giving in detail the manner in which it was proposed to meet the 
evil. Such a course was not consistent with the public interest, and he hoped the 
House would not expect him to adopt it. It was sutlicient to say, that in no one 
particular had the extreme difficulty of the case been lost sight of. Instructions 

| were issued so early as November on all the leading points; and he could assure 
the honourable and learned gentleman, that be the calamity as extensive as it 
might, the Government would not be taken. by surprise. (Cries of “ Hear!” 
Srom both sides.) Steps, too, have been taken to provide against fever: poor- 
houses will furnish appropriate asylums; and should they not prove sufficient, 
Government would be prepared to introduce a bill founded on the precedent of 
1832 as to the cholera hospitals. 
Sir James suggested that the subject should be left to the Executive Govern- 
} ment. “I am unwilling, by the prolongation of this discussion even for two 
























hours, to interrupt the important discussion in which we have been engaged. I 
| for one am humbly of opinion—having foreseen in November the extent of the 
| calamity with which we are threatened—that the first and primary duty of the 

Legislature is to remove all obstructions to the free importation into this country 


of all articles of necessary consumption. I am sutistied that to that duty ~~ 
other on the part of the Legislature is secondary and subsidiary. I fear it wi 
be necessary for me, notwithstanding the measures | have mentioned, still further 
to call on Parliament for the generous exercise of that great virtue inherent in all 
representative assemblies, a prompt sympathy with the suflerings of the people; 
and, foreseeing that danger, I now beseech them to take the primary and essential 
step of effecting the undeniably necessary relaxation of the prohibitions which 
now exist as to importation of human food.” (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
Subsequently, Sir James Graham rose again, and added—* I forgot to ask the 
honourable and learned gentleman, if, relying on the Executive Government to 
meet the evil with which we are threatened, he would consent to withdraw his 
motion for a Committee.” [Mr. O'Connell was understood to assent. ] 

Mr. Suaw expressed his willingness to provide employment for the 
people, but at the same time his belief that the accouuts from Ireland were 
exaggerated, ' 

Mr. Joun O'CONNELL supported the motion at some length; and, ina 
| very digressive speech, touched upon several standing grievances,—export 

of corn from Ireland, frustration of her natural resources by misrule, the 
crushing of Lrish manufactures, absenteeisin, unequal taxation, &e. 

Lord Joun Russe_u suggested that the opportunity was very unfit for 
a general review of Irish grievances; advised the House to stick to the 
subject before it; and bore testimony that there was every disposition in 
the House to come to the relief of Ireland. He urged Mr. O'Connell te 
withdraw his motion— 

“I own it appears to me, having listened to the statement of the right hon yur 
able gentleman, that the measures which the Government has taken thus far 
have been judicious measures; and that they have avoided the two evils, of either 
injustice on the one hand, or what perhaps would have been equally dangerous, 
an ostentatious display of relief on the other, which might have caused an aggra- 

| vation of the distress they were anxious to relieve.” 

Mr. Lawson declared his willingness to relieve Ireland; but dissented 
from the view that the endeavour necessarily involves repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 

Mr. O'ConNELL withdrew the motion; reserving his right to reintroduce 
it later in the session, if necessary. 
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INTERFERENCE OF PEERS WITH PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Mr. Joun CoLLeTr brought 
under notice a breach of its privileges committed by Peers in interfering 
with the election of Members of Parliament— 

The interference of Peers with elections had become too common, too open, and 
too notorious to be longer submitted to; and he charged the Dukes of Bucking- 
ham, Newcastle, Richmond, and Marlborough, with such interference. He ac- 
cused them of causing the resignation of certain Members sitting for boroughs 
over which they exercised control, and of causing the vacancies to be supplied by 
persons of more subservient politics. Thus, Sir Thomas Fremantle had been 
obliged to resign his seat for Buckingham, Mr. William Ewart Gladstone (a great 
public loss at the present time) for Newark, Lord Arthur Lennox for Chichester; 
their places being supplied by the Marquis of Chandos, Mr. John Stuart, and Lord 
Henry Lennox. The election of Lord Charles Churchill for Woodstock was to be 
attributed to undue influence on the part of the Duke of Marlborough. Quoting 
Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion, and newspaper reports, Mr. Collett referred 
to the undue interference exerted by the same parties at the general election of 
1841 in the boroughs in question, and repeated as often as vacancies had occurred. 
He also quoted from historical documents to show the value which the House 
attached to its privilege, and the punishments inflicted for infringing it; and con- 
cluded by moving the appointment of a Committee of Privileges to inquire into 
the causes which led to the resignations of the late Members for Chichester, 
Newark, Woodstock, and Buckingham; also into the circumstances connected 
with the election of their successors; with the view of ascertaining whether or not 
the privileges of the House had been infringed. 

Mr. Wiii1AMms seconded the motion. He deemed the inquiry particu- 
larly called for at the present moment, the allegation being that the cause 
of the recent resignations was a desire to thwart and retard the Ministerial 
propositions. ‘The Peers in question, together with their nominees, had 
heaped every species of abuse on Sir Robert Peel, and had imputed to 
him the worst of motives. 

Sir Ropert Pert opposed the motion; as not resting on recognizable 
Parliamentary grounds— 

For himself, he was not aware that imputations had been cast upon his motives: 
but although he had been aware that such things had occurred, no feelings of 
irritation would have influenced him in assenting to or dissenting from this mo- 
tion. It would be absurd to deny that Peers do exercise an influence at elections ; 
and he hoped the day would never come when legitimate influence could be 
extinguished. No laws could put an end to the operation of those friendly feelings 
which a Peer, a great landowner and a Lord-Lieutenant of a county, was able to 
attract towards him by acts of kindness and liberality to his tenants and to those 
about him. ‘The question was, are there ary Parliamentary grounds for fearing 
the exercise of i//egitimate influence? Mr. Collett affirmed that there were; but 
he adduced no evidence, except extracts from newspapers; and if the House were 
to entertain motions so utterly unsupported by evidence, there would be no end to 
them. As to Sir Thomas Fremantle, Sir Robert knew that he had resigned his 
seat from a nice sense of private honour, originating in a pledge which he gave 
at his election to support the present Corn-laws; and his constituents, without 
any suggestion from the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Robert Peel believed, called 
for the redemption of the pledge. 

Mr. Hume advised that the motion be withdrawn, on the ground that 
no evidence to warrant it had been produced. But the House should have 
listened to his own applications to have the Standing Order against the 
interference of Peers in elections done away with. 

Mr. CoLiert withdrew his motion. 


Trisn PActricatron Bri. On Monday, Earl Sr. Germ Ans introduced to the 
House of Lords a bill for the better protection of life and property in Ireland, and 
for facilitating the apprehension of offenders. It was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Monday next; when the Ministerial plans will be de- 
veloped. 





; The Court. 


CLAREMONT was exchanged on Tuesday for Buckingham Palace; where 
the Queen and Prince Albert, with the four children, arrived about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, under an escort of Light Dragoons. 
On Wednesday, her Majesty held her second levée at St. James's Palace. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert visited the Haymarket Theatre on Thurs- 
day evening, and St. James's, for the French Plays, yesterday evening. 


The Metropolis. 








The contest for the representation of Westminster between Captain | 


Rous, the new Lord of the Admiralty, and General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
was vigorous enough while it lasted. Each had an active Committee; 
Mr. Joseph Carter Wood presiding over the one, and the Honourable 
E. P. Bouverie, M.P., over the other. Canvassing meetings were held in 
the evenings, and it is understood that Sunday did not stand in the way. 
Two letters received by General Evans's Committee were deemed of im- 
portance; one from Mr. John Walter, declaring his intention to support the 
General for Poor-law reasons; and the other from Lord William Lennox, 
intimating the same intention, and assigning as a reason that where the 
choice lay between two Free-traders, he could not hesitate to give his vote 
“tothe open, honest, consistent supporter of those sentiments, General 
Evans, in preference to Captain Rous, who at the last general election re- 
pudiated the very principles which he now comes forward so earnestly to 
maintain.” , 

The nomination took place on Tuesday at noon, in front of St. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden. Both candidates were attended on the hustings 
by a number of political friends, titled and otherwise. In front and around 
the hustings stood an immense crowd, so noisy and disorderly as frequently 
to interrupt the speaking. 

Mr. J. Wood proposed Captain Rous. Declaring his own conversion to the 
Free-trade principle, he claimed for Captain Rous the credit of having acted as a 
Free-trade precursor among his own party, and of being willing to share with 
Sir Robert Peel the obloquy with which his measures were regarded by a large 
section of his party. Lord Francis Egerton seconded the nomination; assuring the 
electors that the rejection of the Ministerial candidate would be “ a heavy blow 
and great discouragement” to Sir Robert Peel. 

Mr. Bouverie proposed General Sir De Lacy Evans; characterizing his poli- 
tical — a3 altogether in harmony with those of the Westminster electors, 
while those of his opponent exhibited a most extraordinary composition of opposite 
principles: Captain Rous was a sort of amphibious animal, a kind of horse- 
marine. Sir Robert Peel had courted an expression of opinion from the country 
on the question of his policy: Mr. Bouverie counselled the electors of West- 
minster to give their reply in the return of General Evans, who always had been 
a stanch Free-trader. Doctor Bainbridge seconded the nomination; reminding 
the electors, that in 1841 Captain Rous spoke openly on the hustings against a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and told the advocates of free trade that their doctrines 
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. . —_— 
would reduce the poor to live on bread and onions with “a suck at the pump,” 
instead of feeding on bread and beef and beer. P 

Captain Rous then presented himself. As a convert he was of older standj 
than Sir Robert Peel himself: in proof he referred to his motions in the House 
Commons for free trade with the Colonies, and to a speech delivered in September 
to his own countrymen in Suffolk. Captain Rous attributed all the improvement 
which had of late years been experienced in the country to the measures of gir 
Robert Peel; and called upon the Westminster electors to rally round the Minister 
and protect him from the loss of those half-and-half men who were deserting their 
colours every day. “ 

General Sir De Lacy Evans —_ next. The moral effect of the impendin 
election upon the success of the Ministerial scheme had been spoken of; but there 
was another moral effect which General Evans valued more highly, and it was the 
effect of the contest on the honour, the reputation, and the fume of Westminster 
as an enlightened constituency. He applied Sir James Graham's rule for testing 
sincerity to Captain Rous; and found that his change of opinion had been followed 
by an excellent office with a handsome salary. General Evans's fate had beep 
different: for many years he had been a supporter of free trade; but that sy 
port, so far from resulting in advantage to himself, had produced only severe pro- 
fessional discouragement, and led to severe professional persecution. [What was 
this? 

The show of hands was in favour of General Evans, and Captain Roys 
demanded a poll. 

The polling began at eight o'clock on Wednesday morning. Evans took 
the lead from the beginning; his majority progressively increasing as the 
day advanced. ‘The first vote for Captain Rous at the polling-booth of St, 
Margaret’s Church is said to have been given by Sir Robert Peel; who 
arrived as eight o'clock was striking. 

The poll was officially announced on Thursday, by the High Bailiff— 
for Evans, 3,843; for Rous, 2,906; majority for Evans, 937. 





A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday. The report of the Gaol 
Committee, recommending the establishment of a third Court at the Central 
Criminal Court, and the building of suitable accommodation, was agreed 
to. Alderman Wilson brought under the notice of the Court the disgrace- 
ful state of the City Gaols, particularly of Giltspur Street House of Corree- 
tion; accusing the City Magistracy of gross neglect in the discharge of their 
duty. He instanced a variety of facts, particularly of such as the want of 
classification, exposing prisoners to the contamination of each other. 
Under this head he hinted at some horrible facts. The Court evinced 
much reluctance to entertain a definite proposal on the subject; and it 
broke up amidst warnings from the Gaol-reformers as to the judgment 
which public opinion would pass on the conduct of Sir Peter Laurie, the 
leading obstructer. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. A report from the 
Parliamentary Committee was submitted relative to the extension of the 
North Kent Railway into the City. The projectors proposed to lay down 
the line between Union Street and Peter Street, in the Borough, carrying 
it over Southwark Bridge to Thames Street; with a provision that no- 
thing but passengers be conveyed along the bridge. ‘The Committee re- 
commended the Court to sanction the scheme, certain precautions being 
adopted as to the details. Some diversity of opinion was expressed, but 
the report was ultimately referred to the Improvement Committee. A 
petition from the inhabitants of Southwark, praying that the Borough might 
be incorporated with the City of London, as intended by certain charters, 
was referred to a Committee. Mr. Wire gave notice of his intention to 
propose at a subsequent meeting several motions having for their object to 
improve the City prisons, and facilitate the administration of justice. 

The Lord Mayor convened a meeting of influential persons at the Man- 
sionhouse on Saturday, to devise measures for finding shelter and employ- 
ment for the destitute children who infest the Metropolis; and who, falling 
easy victims to crime, entail upon the community a greater expense than 
would be required to make them useful members of society by a judicious 
system of moral and industrial discipline. The Bishop of London, Lord 
Robert Grosvenor, Lord Dudley Stuart, and many of the City authorities 
were present. A long paper, prepared by Mr. Charles Pearson, the City 
Solicitor, was submitted to the mecting. 

It comprised statistics of crime, and a plan for a reformatory establishment. 
As to juvenile crime, the following results were shown. “ The number of juvenile 
criminals annually convicted in England and Wales has increased in a greater 
degree than even the mass of criminals at large. Thus, the number of criminals, 
under twenty years of age, committed in the year of 1855, was 6,803, or one in 
449 of the population between ten and twenty years of age; while in 1844 they 
amounted to 11,348, or one in 304 upon the population of the same age.” It was 
also deduced that the increase of crime is attributable to other causes than to 
mere ignorance and poverty; and that while adult crime has diminished during 
the past three years, the number of juvenile offenders has increased in the latter 
years ten per cent. 

Mr. Pearson’s plan is thus described. “If, when the child had been first 
charged with violating the law, or had been first found in destitution on the 
threshold of crime, it had been placed in a reformatory establishment, surrounded 
with means and appliances for mental, moral, religious, and industrial training, 
instead of costing his country, in loss by plunder and in expenses of prosecutions, 
imprisonments, and transportation, from 100d. to 50/., he would, for one-third of 
that price, have been rendered a useful and valuable member of society, either at 
home or in any one of our Colonies, to which, as a free emigrant, he might be 
willing to be transferred. ‘To carry out this object in a cheap and efficient man- 
ner, it should not be undertaken by a mere union of parishes, or even of counties: 
it must be by the establishment of national asylums, in which all objects, of both 
sexes, however numerous, may be received, and where they may be classified, ac- 
cording to their sex, age, and strength, and waere they may from time to time be 
rearranged according to their conduct, character, and attainments, and according 
to their intended pursuits in after life. These establishments should be conducted 
by Government o'ticers under the supervision of inspectors and Boards of Magis- 
trates; they should be placed on the line of the great trunk-railroads, by which 
children could be transmitted safely, cheaply, and expeditiously, to and from any 
part of the kingdom, and by which market-garden stuff and other productions of 
the soil might be easily forwarded to the Metropolis or other large towns, where 
a ready consumption would be found. Out-door labour should be united with 
instruction in mechanical employment: it invigorates the frame, and is a good 

reparation for any situation that youth may be destined to fill in after life. The 
ength of their continuance in the asylum should not be determined by a sentence 
of years and months, but by a modified application of Captain Maconochie's sys- 
tem, where good conduct, industrious habits, and proficiency in some industrial 
pursuit, will distinguish the inmates, as fit for apprenticeship in this country, oF 
the Colonies, or to enter as volunteers in the nayal or military service, as may 
best suit their taste and inclination.” 

As to the cost of supporting the establishments, Mr. Pearson proposes to con- 
tinue the liability of the parent to support his child; and failing the parents 
ability, to continue “to the parish, the obligation to defray the expense of the 
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child's diet and clothing in the asylum, as they are now by law oy to pro- of the intimacy,—the receipt of the letters, the purchase of “ the presents,” and 
yide him with food and clothing, if found destitute in the streets.” Mr. Pearson's | the preparations which were made for the marriage. The mother stated that she 
impression is that the cost of these establishments will be inconsiderable compared | had never seen Lord Ferrers in her life; but had seen letters addressed to him 
with the enormous sums required to deal with crime under the existing system. | by her daughter, which were put into different post-oftices by different persons : 
The Bishop of London and others present bore testimony to the value of | two handkerchiefs were forwarded in two of the letters. Her daughter received a 
‘on’s report. Mr. M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, thought | bonnet from London, accompanied by a note from Mr. Devereux Shirl e Earl’ 
Mr, Pearson's report. rmingham, thought | lon, accompanied by eux Shirley, the Earl's 
the statistics adduced might be subject to some qualification: still, the | brother; but at Christmas a bill for the bonnet was sent in by Miss Wyman, of 
amount of crime would be found to be enormous; and Mr. Hill was con- | a — ‘ag ay os there — — been some mistake; her daughter 
anced that if the only result of the meeting were the publication of Mr, | C¢Med Solemnty, im the presence of Miss Wyman, that she had ordered the bon- 
yin ~ nail cient P | net, or had received it; but subsequently admitted to her mother that the account 
Pearson’s report much good would arise from it. | was correct. Her explanation was that Lord Ferrers had desired her to pur 
° : er - * ove . a. . | « ‘ . - > a ALIC va Ss, a é OT 3 - 3 nit auesirec ac , - 
A resolution a a - “7 I earson ie ae — and direct- chase a bonnet; and, with the view of making it appear that it came from pt 
be printed and circulated, and appointing a Select Committee to | don, it was agreed that Mr. Devereux Shirley should meet her at Ashby and give 
blic meeting and arrange other prel aries, Was , i ’ it ‘ : 
for a public meeting and arrange other preliminaries, was unani- her a note to enclose in the box. The meeting, she asserted, took place, and the 
| note was put into the box which contained the bonnet. The witness also men- 
’ ° 2 . | tioned an incident of some importance, as afterwards appeared, for the defence. 
A trial which has excited the greatest interest commenced in the Court of | It was, that shortly after Lord Ferrers’s return from abroad, a ball took place at 
Queen's Bench on Saturday, before Mr. Justice W ightman and a Special Jury. It | Tamworth, at which her daughter was present, and wore a single white rose in 
was an action for damages brought by Mary Elizabeth Smith against Earl Ferrers. | her hair. None of Lord Ferrers’s letters to her daughter came by post; but, 
The Solicitor-General stated the case for Miss Smith, to this effect. The intimacy | according to the girl's stateme ev were delivered by ins and James, hi 
The Soli ‘ t . i h y | ace ing to the ¢ atement, they wer ivered by Atkins and James, his 
which ripened into oilers of marriage commenced in 1839; when the lady was Lordship's servants. The witness admitted that some of the letters purporting 
only fifteen years of age, and the Earl, then Lord famworth, not much older. The | to be from Earl Ferrers bore a resemblance in certain parts to her daughter's 
rties came within range of each other in Warwickshire; Miss Smith residing at | writing. A little girl, sister to the plaiutiff, stated, that in 1843 she had seen 
‘Austrey with her father and mother, people of respectability but not rich; and the | Lord Ferrers at her father’s house in the drawingroom with her sister. Her 
young Lord living in the neighbourhood with Mr, Atcherley, his tutor. In 1839, | mother told her not to go into the room, and she did not; but she looked in at 
the first stage of the courtship, the intimacy did not extend beyond occasional | the window. The second visit was on the day of the village-wake. 
conversations.- When Miss Smith’s parents heard of the meetings of the youthfal | On Tuesday the Attorney-General opened the case for the defence; promising to 
couple, they did not approve of the intimacy, and sent their daughter to London unfold one of the deepest and most dexterous cases of fraud and forgery ever known 
and then to France, to be out of the way. In 1840 Lord Tamworth went abroad ; | ina court of justice. It was admitted that Lord Ferrers and Miss Smith might 
and returning in Is42, renewed the intimacy with the lady, began to write letters | have seen and talked to each other at Austrey; but after his return from abroad he 
declaratory of love, made offers of marriage, and claimed pledges of acceptance. | had neither seen her nor corresponded with her. As to the authenticity of the let- 
His Lordship proved aa ardent and laborious letter-writer ; _penning the effusions | ters, one test was the post oiaties but it so happened that they had hever passed 
small scraps of paper, and sending them to Miss Smith with many apologies for | ug e post-office at : enins. eonsniinn a Gienle, Been Alien 
on small seray ) f ing the y apologies for | through the post-office at all, having, acc ding to Miss Smith, been delivered by 
the indistinctness of the penmanship. The lady drooped, under a sense of the in- | Lord Ferrers's servants. Another test was the internal evidence of the letters; 
feriority of her station, or an impression that his Lordship was too impetuous to be | and from this it would be proved beyond a doubt that they were forged and fabri- 
sincere; and many of Lord Tamworth’s scraps are tilled with expressions intended | cated: persons were mentioned in them who had no existence, others were erro- 
to raise her spirits, imploring her to take care of her health, and conveying an | neously described; and as to Mr. Devereux Shirley, instead of being in a position 
assurance that she was dearer to him than anything earthly. None of the earlier to meet Miss Smith about the bonnet, he was in Scotland with his regiment. 
fetters had been preserved; but those received in the first six months of 1844 | The Attorney-General now came more closely to the point. He produced four 
were produced and read in Court. The contents were very multifarious. The | anonymous letters which Earl Ferrers had received after his return from abroad, 
staple was made up of declarations of affection and aspirations for a speedy union. | written by a lady, and full of expressions of the most ardent affection. Man 
The lover descended occasionally into more commonplace topics; mentioning little | more had been received, but they were destroyed; and it was only after a anh 
personal iucidents, giving critical notices of his companions and prominent public | that the four now produced were discovered. Two handkerchiefs had also been 
characters, and making allusions to the engagement of servants and house-fur- | received on separate occasions. ‘The first letter was dated 19th December 1842 
nishings. He was never at a loss for a subject, or for an expression; obviously | and contained a key to the “ single rose” spoken of by Mrs. Smith. After an 
taking the words or phrase which came uppermost. The writer begins his letters | apologetic introduction, the fair letter-writer, under the designation of “ Isa,” 
after these fashions—“ Dearest Mary,” “ My own love,” “ Mary, dearest and ever- | goes on to say— 
beloved,” “ My dearest Mary.” A few extracts follow— “ Now for what I have to tell you; it is this. There is a public ball at Tamworth 
“ Pray take every care of yourself, dearest—forget not you are the only hope of one | every Christmas, generally about the 6th or 8th of January. Go, I advise you go: 
to whom a palace would be a desert, and England no home without you—far dearer to | there will, to my knowledge, be a young lady at the ball whom I wish you to see and 
me than each earthly blessing, without which no one, or any, would be of value. Mary, | dance with. She is very beautiful; has dark hair and eyes; in short, she is haughty 
you, who are all in all to me, take care of yourself; and mind when you return from | and graceful as a Spaniard, tall and majestic as a Circassian, beautiful as an Italian; I 
walking you change your shoes. You may laugh at me, but you are not particular, [ | can say no more. You have only to see her to love her—that you must do, She is 
know, in this respect, and you may take cold.” . * * fit fur the bride of a prince. Go, look well round the room, You will find her by this 
“T deeply regret the loss of that foolish 3,0007., but 'tis of no use only to make me | description. She may wear one white rose in her dark hair. Goearly, If you see her 
more careful: in justice, my grandfather and father lost much money in that way. It | not there, you will never see her; as she is like a violet hid amidst many leaves, only 
will not do for the son to follow their example, or "twould make him a second Lord | to be found when sought for. I know she is young, and it is my wish that she should 
Tuntingtower.” bl * bd have some one to protect her.” 
“ Also [ have purchased a beautiful carpet for your room at C——. Evelyn stepped After counsel had closed his commentary, Mr. Evelyn Philip, the cousin of Lord 
rede ae at “ay ooo" by — d, and asked oa w pe h : Ferrers, Mrs. Hanbury Tracy, his sister, Mr. Hanbury Tracy, his brother-in-law, 
thelor, yith those fine things; or i vey Were for presents ? sai levereux Shirley. hi " rr we vramines The clare i 
should send them to the country—that they were for myself. Ue admired my taste, | = Mr. be apse we a Parl Fe —, 7 dec lar d oe the 
and remarked the next thing would be a wife, he supposed. Nothing more was said. etters were not in the sandwriting of Larl Fer rers ; that he was not in the prac- 
A piano must be the next thing thought of ; but of that more when we meet.” * * ® | lice of w riting on scraps of paper; they contained many mistakes as to names 
“It needs not I should tell you again, Evelyn is a clever fellow —an Ultra-Tory ; even | and incidents: it was proved also that Earl Ferrers was in another part of the 
ce nner ~ Pong for his measures.” (The Solicitor-General—* One would almost | country on the day that the little girl swore she saw him in her father’s house 
ave supposed the letter had been of a more recent date.”] bs - . | for the second time; and that Mr.Devereux Shirley was in Scotland at the time 
Your parcel and last note reached me the day ere yesterday ; and, though much | f the alleved interview at Ashby 
engaged, I write immediately to thank you for them. The handkerchief I shall prize | ° ee ee ee is : : . tgs 
above all other handkerchicis. Thank you much, dearest. Your note I have read and | On W ednesday, the Solicitor-General stated, t rat as he was not in 8 position 
reread.” * * * * | to meet or explain the letters adduced for the defence, he should withdraw the 
,,." With several other gentlemen I often go to hear the speeches in the House. Really | case, and allow the plaintiff to be nonsuited. 
= _— tent, and what you would +~ and your father oy I a. When | The Attorney-General and the Court approved of this course. The letters 
ay ondon, for our marriage, he must come up. Then he wi nave the " ” th side re i dg ’ : . iefs which Es 
pleasure of hearing his friend Sir Robert speak. What a clever fellow he is. I have oom 3 ° oe we hi seer also the ad 3 - wef which be 
hail sent to C. a dozen very pretty chairs, and a large swing-glass for your especial use, errors Bad received from Das Reart-Mck correspondent, WER & VOW to proceed- 
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fair lady, and have ordered furniture for your own room,” * | ings against Miss Smith and perhaps others for conspiracy. 
‘ “ The second handkerchief has been received, dearest Mary, and with it your own —— ———— 

ind and sensible note. "fis good to hear from you, best and most beloved ; and those oa Pity 1 
notes make me more tin ever satisfied with she whom I have chosen for my future € De robinces. 


= — oe = cate of gloom contained in them, do I get into what is vulgarly At Dorchester, on Thursday, Mr. Ker Seymer and Mr. Floyer were 
ermed a fidget, and wander.” a es é mn lected Members for Dorsetshire, in the room of Lord Ashley and Mr. 
The letters were signed for the most part “ Washkiagton Ferrers,” and in some = : oe a7 ow . hou: 
Snstonees © Fesvere.” | Sturt, w ithout opposition. Lord Ashley was present; and though he took 
His Lordship was rather fastidious in the matter of dress; and Miss Smith's 
costume not exactly pleasing him, he desired her to purchase certain things, and 
regard them as presents from himself; promising to supply the money. She com- 
plied; and, without the knowledge of her father and mother, made purchases tothe 
amount of 260/. But, although often pressed, his Lordship did not send the 
money; and the creditors becoming clamorous, the lady was obliged to mention 
her difficulties to her parents. This led to a correspondence between the father 
and the Earl; the result of which was a promise to pay the money, and an ex- 
ression of regret that his indiscretion should have caused “ vexation to Mary.” 
he money, however, was never forthcoming: it was advanced by Miss Smith's 
grandfather. Letters continued to pass between the lovers; May (1844) was 
named for the marriage; and the necessary preparations were made, but the wed- 
ding was afterwards wstponed till August. This postponement, coupled with 
reports in the papers that Earl Ferrers was about to marry another lady, induced 
Mr. Smith to write to him, demanding a declaration of the time that the marriage 
With his daughter was to take place. The reply was in all respects satisfactory. | : - why: . 
ot so the performance; for a notice shortly afterwards appeared of his marriage | Cern-laws is not to be immediate instead of gradual. = 
with Miss Chichester. | An attempt was made to put Lord Ashley in nomination, and to demand 
he pleas on behalf of Earl Ferrers amounted to this—that he had made no | 2 poll; but he declined to stand, having pledged himself not to do so. The 
Promise of marriage, and that the letters produced were forgeries. usual declaration was then made. 
at" examination of witnesses for the plaintiff occupied Saturday, Monday, Mr. George Finch of Burley-on-the-Hill, a Protectionist, was clected for 
Sin tess poodered Cours were In the hembettiog of Rast Ferroes, ‘The | "ummdshive cn Scturday, in tho secmel Me, Downy. = 
verend Edward Francis Arden was one of them, and his story was a singular Mr. Edward Sherlock Gooch was elected, see! Thursday, fe . the Eastern 
one. He had been personally acquainted with Lord Ferrers before his going | Division of Suffolk, in the room of Lord Henniker. Mr. Gooch is a Pro- 
M ; and on the Earl's return was appointed chaplain, retaining the office till | tectionist, of course. 
em | — He frequently resided with his Lordship at his seats, Chartley Castle | Lord Lincoln has had several meetings with the farmers of South Not- 
= Sele”; the chenitie — ations Ly eA heap ees = tinghamshire ; but beyond a patient hearing nothing to indic ite the for- 
night in search pa marcia Mr. Arden expressed his belief that all the letters mn eo — om eee, ht = ee 9 ge tone 4 
Were in his Lordship's handwriting. He aiitieh thet be had kame engaged in | complain of the difficulty of their position ; it being impossible to please both 
fon up evidence for the prosecution. An ex-footman spoke decidedly to the the Duke of Newcastle and his heir-apparent, let them vote as ee tie 
writing; but the other witnesses did not display the same confidence. Some Meanwhile, the Duke of Newcastle has addressed a characteristic letter 
Persons living in Austrey swore to having seen the lady and the gentleman talk- | to the “Inhabitants of South Nottinghamshire "— 
ing together in the village, in 1843. The parents of the young woman were also | He says that he has noticed for the last ten days, with “ indescribable pain and 
j and spoke to many of the facts already enumerated as to the progress annoyance,” the existence of a contest for the representation; deeply laments 


no part in the election proceedings, he made a long explanatory speech to 
| the large crowd before the hustings— 

He stated that not only had the Protectionist party opposed to him canvassed 
for support in favour of the new candidates, but they had canvassed for signatures 
to a declaration that support should not be given to him! This extraordinary 
attempt at personal exclusion he imputed to his avowal, some time back, that 

“he would not be lynx-eyed to the faults of the manufacturers and blind to the 
| defects of the agricultural body.” He now openly repeated his averment, that 

free trade is inevitable, and his advice that the agriculturists should boldly and 
honourably concede it. After a masterly exposure of the totally unsupported 
nature of the assertions that free trade will injure the agriculturists, he came 
round to the lamentable fact that the population of this country are greatly un- 
der-fed; told the farmers and labourers of Dorsetshire of the immense interests 
| and vast tribes of working classes to be cared for beyond the bounds of the agri- 
cultural districts—no enemies to the agricultural classes; and vindicated the 
Ministerial measure, with which he found only one fault—that the change of the 
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that any member of his family should have caused it; and describes Lord Lincoln 
as “the deluded victim of bad counsel.” After accepting, says the Duke, an in- 
ferior office, his son takes the electors by surprise, suddenly appearing amon, 



























































































































them; and by this means he has been enabled to ascertain the “ undis an 
almost universal feelings and opinions of this important county.” The Duke goes 


on to say, “ Doubtless it was expected that the constituency would be found to 

ssess easy consciences, and that the public voice would be raised in favour of 
free trade, and the other newly disclosed enormities of Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment; although we have neither asked for nor desire free trade, nor any other 
vicious and revolutionary system.” He speaks of his son as an “emissary” 
sent forth to force down hateful opinions: but, as the result has been totally ad- 
verse to the new doctrines, he advises Lord Lincoln to withdraw “ from a useless, 
and to all most painful struggle, against a long-tried and approved principle and 
policy, and at once to restore tranquillity to the county aud the undisturbed pos- 
session of its unquestionable convictions.” 

There is an effort in East Gloucestershire to get up demonstrations in 
favour of Mr. Charteris as an opponent to the Marquis of Worcester. 

The Free-traders in South Lancashire are signing a requisition to Mr. 
Villiers, M.P., and Mr. William Brown, to come forward as candidates at 
the general election. 

Mr. Bowes, one of the Members for South Durham, who offered to re- 
sign his seat if the electors disapproved of his supporting the Ministerial 
policy, has been requested by several public meetings, in different parts of 
the county, to retain his seat on his own terms. Resolutions approving of 
Lord Harry Vane's strengthened opinions on free trade have also passed. 





The Protection storm has subsided in so far as public meetings are con- 
cerned. The Brill Protection Society had its annual dinner on Wednesday, 
but the proceedings were more of a private than of a public character. The 
Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of Chandos, (both present,) and the 
farmers, were the special objects of laudation; clergymen the panegyrists. 

The silk-weavers of Manchester have met, and protested against the 
proposal to reduce the import-duties on foreign silks. One of the speakers 
declared that the capitalists and large manufacturers were not content 
with taking the sweat of the working men, but they had taken their flesh, 
and now they wanted to open their bones and suck the marrow out. A 
petition to Parliament, remonstrating against the measure in so far as the 
silk-trade is concerned, was passed. 

A similar meeting was held at Middleton, near Wigan, with the like 
results. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Spaty.— Advices from Madrid down to the 12th instant announce the 
disruption of the Narvaez Administration, in rather astrange way. It was 
lately asserted by Ministers, in Congress, that the subject of the Queen's 
marriage had not been discussed in the Council, and that there was no 
want of harmony among the members of the Government: it is now admit- | 
ted that the Ministry broke up through the personal disagreement of its 
members, and it is said that the subject was the marriage of the Queen! 
From whatever cause, Narvaez resigned. There were’ then some fruitless 
attempts to reconstruct a Cabinet, by the Marquis de Viluma, and by Nar- 
vaez himself; but eventually the task was coniided to General Roncali. 
The Presse gives this account of the result— 

“The new Ministry is thus composed—Marquis de Miraflores, President of the | 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs; General Roncali, Minister of War; | 
M. Isturitz, Minister of the Interior; M. Topete, Minister of Marine; the Marquis de 
Casa Riera, Minister of Finance. It was not known who was to be Minister of | 
Justice. tid to be Seftor Arazola. ] 

“ M. de Miraflores was Ambassador in London and Paris: it was he who signed | 
the treaty of the quadruple alliance. General Roncali defended General Leon 
before the court-martial which condemned the hero of Belascoain to death. M. 
Isturitz was President of the Council at the period of the revolution of La 
Granja: he is remarkable for the energy of his character. M. Topete was one of 
the members of the Supreme Tribunal of War and Marine; and enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best officers in the Spanish Navy. M. de Casa Riera i 
one of the most wealthy bankers in Spain: he has not yet established a reputation 
as a politician, but every one renders homage to his probity and to the independ- 
ence of his character: he is, moreover, at present in Paris.” 

The presence of Schor Isturitz in the Ministry is understood to favour 
the pretensions of Don Enrique. 

France.—The roar of cannon announced, on Monday, the birth of a 
princess at the Tuileries, daughter of the Duke and Dutchess de Nemours. 

The Chambers have been devoting their deliberations principally to 
matters of domestic and local interest; the Deputies especially have been 
quite immersed in divers canals. 

The Prince de Joinville was to have had the command in the Mediter- 
ranean; and the abandonment of that intention is absurdly imputed t 
Admiral Deschesnes will have the ap- 
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some objection made by England! 
pointinent. 

Captain Trehouart has been promoted to the rank of Rear-Admirs 
his gallant conduct in the Rio de la Plata. Le had not served as Captain 
the full time required by the regulations of the French Navy; but au ex- 
ception was made in his favour. 

Unitep Strares.—The mail-steamer Hibernia, which left Boston on the 
Ist instant, arrived at Liverpool on Saturday afternoon. The leading news 
relates to the effect in America of the Ministerial movements in England. 
By a packet-ship, intelligence had been received of Lord John Russell's 
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fo 
i, LOL 


accession to oflice— 

“ For days previous to the arrival of the Hibernia,” says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Morning Chronicle, “expresses connected with the principal 
papers in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, were constantly in 
readiness at Poston to convey the anxiously looked-for intelligence into the interior. 
On the arrival of the steamer, the impression created at Boston by the pacific 
character of the news was of the most lively and satisfactory description. 1n the 
streets and in the places of public resort little else was to be heard but mutual 
congratulations upon the prospect of continued peace with England. Every one 
was taken by surprise, and every one was delighted. Scarcely an hour had elapsed 
from the time when the steamer first touched the wharf before all the Boston 
papers had issued their ‘extras, announcing, with exultation, the newly-arrived 
“pacific intelligence’ from Europe. Iwas prepared for some diversity of sentiment | 
on leaving the New England States, and approaching some of the strongholds of | 
the Democratic party; but during my progress to New York, which was greatly 

rotracted by the severity of the season, I witnessed the exhibition of but one 

eeling, that of unqua 
news. * * * A clog was suddenly removed from the wheels of industry, 
everything seemed to take a fresh start; commerce revived from the lethargy 
which was fast overtaking it, mercantile transactions improved, the funds rose, 
the tightness which was pressing upon the money-market disappeared, commer 







| expeditions of discovery some years since. 


| ceived by the last mail, announcing the loss of sixty officers. 


lified satisfaction at the unexpected tenor of the European | 


Rw 
ly postpone i 
diately resumed, uncertainty was dispelled, confidence me bry oe an 
uninterrupted prosperity seemed suddenly to dawn upon the country, Cun 
ing the buoyant prospects of today with the depressing apprehensions of yesteniay 
the American people have a practical and very convincing proof of how far | 
how closely their true interests are identified with peace.” and 

“ The arrival of the packet-ship Liberty,” says another writer, “ conveying j 
formation of the accession of Lord John Kussell to power, had alarmed politic ~ 
lest the Oregon question should fall into the hands of Lord Palmerston: these 
alarms were dissipated, however, on the subsequent receipt of advices, per Hiber. 
nia, of Sir Robert Peel’s resumption of office. Earl Grey, as having overthroyy 
Lord John Russell’s attempt to form a Cabinet by his objection to Lord Palme 
ston as Foreign Secretary, is highly eulogized in the American journals; which 
institute comparisons of the similarity of the position with that assumed ‘by M 
Calhoun.” = 

The proceedings in Congress did not differ in character from that which 
they had lately assumed, except that the feeling against Great Britain yas 
not so violently manifested. Mr. Allen (of Ohio) had succeeded in bring. 
ing his declaratory resolution, against all European intervention on the 
American continent, under discussion in a preliminary debate, on movin 
for leave to introduce it; and it was referred to the Committee on Forej s 
Affairs, by a vote of 26 to 21. The principal supporter of the resolutions 
was General Cass; the principal opponent, Mr. Calhoun. The most not- 
able point in the discussion was an incidental remark by Mr. Calhoun op 
the Oregon question: “ He thought that Lord John Russell was not strong 
enough for the present crisis, and that the restoration of Sir Robert Pee 
and Lord Aberdeen was highly propitious for an amicable settlement and 
an honourable peace.” 

The Senate had also been occupied for three days in discussing a bil] 
submitted to the House by Mr. Fairfield, the Chairman on Naval Affairs, 
and quondam Governor of the State of Maine, providing for a large in- 
crease to the naval force of the United States. Mr. Hannegan proposed 
an amendment, to the effect that the proceeds of the sale of public lands 
for the past year should be appropriated to the building of ten war- 
steamers. Upon this amendment the debate still continued. 

_ In the House of Representatives, Mr. King (of Georgia) had moved 
joint resolution, similar to one previously advanced by Mr. Cruttenden, 
declaring the joint occupancy at an end, but making the year of notice to 
begin at the end of the present session of Congress; providing for settle 
ment of the question by arbitration, and authorizing the organization 
of a government over the territory at the end of the year after the termina- 


cial and financial operations, which had been indefinite 


a 


| tion of the session, if the question of boundary should not then be settled. 
The debate on this resolution was still untinished. 


Miscellaneous. 

Viscount Canning’s reported appointment as Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests has been contradicted. 

We understand that Lord Henry Lennox has resigned the appointment 
which he held of Precis-writer in the Foreign Oflice.—Brighton Gazette. 

M. Van der Weyer, the Belgian Premier, it is said, has tendered his re- 
signation to King Leopold; but it has not been accepted. It is understood 
that M. Van der Weyer wishes to return, as Ambassador, to London. 

Baron Von Bulow, Minister of State to the King of Prussia, died at 
Berlin on the 6th instant. ‘The Baron was an able and influential Minis 
ter, and his death has occurred at a somewhat untoward juncture of Prus- 
sian politics. The cause of death was a malady contracted of late years 
from excessive application to business. 

Dr. John Richardson, the head of the Medical Staff of Haslar Hospital, 
had the honour of Knighthood conferred on him by the Queen, last week. 
This is only a well-earned reward for his eminent services in the Northern 
Among Franklin's band of 
heroes, Dr. Richardson was one of the most distinguished. 

The Railway Chronicle states that the Post-oflice has accepted the liberal 
offer of the Brighton Railway Company to carry a bag of letters by every 
train, gratis. ‘he South-eastern Company has made a similar offer, and 
the presumption is that it has been accepted. We regret to find it also 
stated that Mr. Rowland Hill, the Chairman of the Brighton Board, and 
the originator of the proposition, has intimated his intention to resign, his 
health being much affected by his laborious attention to business. 

The Duke of Norfolk has withdrawn from the Sussex Protection Society; 
and will, we understand, support the Government measure for the abo 
lition of the Corn-laws.— Brighton Gazelle, 

We are enabled positively to announce that the venerable head of the 
house of Derby has no sympathy with the Vrotectionist predilections of 
Lord Stanley, and may be classed among the warmest admirers of free 
trade.— Lancaster Guardian. 

A long letter from Mr. O'Connell, denouncing the apprehended Coercion 

sill, was read at the Dublin Conciliation Hall on Monday. O'Connell 
advises the attendance of all Repeal Members in the House of Commons, to 
assist in opposing the measure. ‘The rent amounted to 330/. 

Her Majesty’s Government have determined on the route to India via 
Trieste.— Globe. 

An alarming report had been put in circulation respecting the British 
forces in the Punjaub; but it turns out to be false. It was said that Sir 
Henry Hardinge had written a letter to his brother, Colonel Hardinge, tr 
The report 
has been formally contradicted: no letter was received, and the statement 
is unfounded. 





In announcing the death of the Reverend Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, the Glas- 
gow Constitutional reminds us that he was the founder of savings banks. 

Three deaths took place, the other day, in Mallow, caused by the use of the 
diseased potatoes as food. 

Inverness has resumed its quiet. The soldiers left it on Friday last week; the 
expense of maintaining them having, likely enough, facilitated their departure. 

The Metropolis has been shocked this week by a concurrence of atrocious crimes. 
On the morning of Monday, M. Horeau, a French teacher, residing at Westmore- 
land Place, Camberwell, killed two of his children; the one, a lad of twelve, by 
cutting his throat; the other, an infant, by throwing it into the water-butt: be 
attempted to kill a third, but it is believed the wounds are not mortal. The 
destroyer then cut his own thréat, and expired. Extreme poverty, and the want 
of means for another meal, had driven him to despair. The Coroner's Jury 
returned a verdict of “ insanity.” 

On the same morning, James Bostock, a brass-founder at Pitt's Place, Drary 
Lane, was mortally wounded in his own house, by a shot from a pistol fired by 
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Wicks, his apprentice : the lad had lost or embezzled a few shillings, the snm 
was stopped out of his wages, and in revenge he killed his master. 


A third murderous assault was perpetrate din a court leading out of Redeross 
Street. One Feacy had lived with a woman named Emberse : she left him, and 
sent to remove some furniture which she claimed ; but employed for the purpose 
Thomas Martin, who had been a rival to Feacy. ‘The two men quarrelled, and 
Martin was stabbed with a carving-knife, so that he is not expected to live. 

Wicks and Feacy are in custody. 
William Richardson, formerly employed as an assistant in the toyal Observa- 
at Greenwich, has been committed for trial on a charge of murdering a child 
born to him by his own daughter. The mother will tale her trial as an accessory. 

Thomas Lowe, the old man who stabbed his son and then attempted to kill 
himself, at Brentford, has nearly recovered from his wounds, and has been com- 
mitted for trial for the attack. The son also has recovered. 

Bryan Seery was executed, at Mullingar, yesterday week, according to his 
sentence on conviction of firing at Sir Francis Hopkins. Seery declared his inno- 
cence to the last; aud the people in the district regard him as a“ martyr.” 
shop was shut, and business of all kinds suspended during the execution; and 
scarcely anybody witnessed it but the soldiers. On Sunday the body was followed 
to the grave by a great concourse of persons. Sir Francis Hopkins had signed a 
petition for a respite; but he reasserts his perfect certainty of Seery’s identity. 

Twowarehouses, which adjoined each other near St. George's Dock, Liverpool, 
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Both | 


| than to tempt. 


Every | 


were destroyed by fire, the one on Tuesday, and the other, by a revival of the flames, | 


The loss of property is estimated at 150,0001. 


on Wednesday. 


Two oversights occurred in our Political Summary last week—Lord John 


Russell was mentioned as not speaking till the second evening of the debate, 


whereas he spoke on the first evening; and Captain the Honourable William | 


Gordon was miscalled Lord William Gordon. 








The pressure of the Debates has excluded many things prepare d for insertion 
this wee ke 
to correct mistakes. 


“ Letters to the Editor” are not very welcome in these times, unless 





POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY. 


Still unfinished! The adjourned debate was once more adjourned last | 
| ject of the duties on sugar from Cuba. 


night, for the eighth time. ‘The discussion is getting merely wearisome: 
the identical things—arguments, accusations, explanations, jokes and all— 
appear and reappear again, like supernumeraries in 
until the identity of every ‘usignificant feature grows painfully glaring, 
and the attention of the speciator becomes a nightmare spell of watching 
the ceaseless pageant of trivialities. 

After this fashion, the motion was opposed by Mr. Cuamine Breer, 
supported by Mr. PouLerr Scrorer, opposed by Mr. Newprcare, suj 
ported by Mr Henry Barkty, opposed by Mr. Benner, supported by 
Mr. Munrz, and opposed by Mr. Disraeni. The notabilia of the 
speeches were few; the orations, it may almost be said, being remarkable 
for being not notable: a description whereof a few short notes will indi- 
cate the truth. 

Mr. Bruce's speech was a moderate and regretful defence of protection. 

Mr. Pocterr Scrore furnished a short essay on political economy, to be 
found in any brary; except one illustration, in which he described Mr. Statford 
OBrien, stripped of his foreign habiliments, reduced to a state of primitive na- 
ture, and grubbing up roots with his nails, 

Mr. NewpeGare furnished a second jeremiade concerning protection, with a 
very affecting complaint as to the dictatorial and unconstitutional manner in 
which Sir Robert Peel treats his colleagues in the Cabinet and the Protectionists 
in the House. 

Mr. BARK y vindicated the rules of political ceonomy as being no less sus- 
ceptible of proof than any proposition in Euclid; only that exact science must b 
applied cautiously—precisely as Sir Robert Peel is applyingit. 

Mr. Bexnerr (the maiden Member for Suffolk) was greatly alarmed—which 
his inaudible voice attested—and was deeply impressed with the virtues and good 
fellowship of country gentlemen; with whom honourable gentlemen opposite were 
not sufficiently acquainted. 

Mr. Muntz—an exception to the dull level line of debate—had done his best 
to keep Sir Robert Peel out of power, but now he was very glad to see him there: 
he was very happy to see what the Premier was doing—thought his course was 
quite wrong—but would do his best to carry out his views: he advocated free 
trade—but would protect a// “native industry.” These paradoxical eccentricities, 
coming pretty thick upon the House, and delivered with all Mr. Muntz’s gigantic 
Voice, amused the honourable assembly consumedly. Mr. Muntz, however, denied 

hat he ever spoke one way and voted another. Vut in brief, we venture to guess 
his meaning to be this—that free trade, especially in corn, is very desirable, but 
that a change in currency is still more so; and while it is desirable to lower the 
price of bread, it is still more essential to see that wages be not lowered. He re- 
marked that the people were in great doubt and uncertainiy as to what course Sir 
Robert Peel would take on other subjects—all exclaim “What next?” He fully 
expected another change—to hear Sir Robert manfully declare that for forty years 
he had been all wrong about the currency, and that he was “unable to resist the 
experience of the last two years!” (Great laughter.) Thus speaking, Mr. 
Muntz is to give the Minister his vote. 


a stage procession ; 































Mr. Disrarui’s speech was, for a wonder, scarcely an exception to the general 
Tule of flatues:,—long, extravagantly discursive, less personal and sarcastic, more 
dry and statistical than usual, as dreamy as ever in parts. It touched upon sub- 
Jects too various even to enumerate: the merits of party as an embodiment of 
public opinion—the flagrant scandal of a Minister's proposing a measure from 
Which his Cabinet dissented—the importance of the Colonial system—hostile 
tariffs—the onus probandi ly ing on those who object to } rotection as it is, which 
Mr. Disraeli boldly challenged (he would not say that he could prove protection 
to be benefic ial)—the “ territorial constitution” of English society, and its advan- 
tages in counteracting centralization, &c. &e. : 

The debate was adjourned half an hour after midnight, till Monday. 








Earlier in the evening, the SPEAKER mentioned that he had received a 
communication from the Honourable Captain Lindsay, intimating that he 
did not intend to defend his return for W igan. : 

In the other House, Lord Camrrecy presented a petition from Cork, 
Praying for the abolition of the charge called “ minister's money” in Ire- 
land; and urged the impolicy of retaining so unpopular a tax. ‘The Earl of 

. GERMANS assured the House that the Government had taken the 
question under its serious consideration. 





: Some kind of fuss about Lord Stanley is going on, which we confess our 
inability to see through. A few weeks ago the Glube seemed anxious to 
r him speak out, namely, against Sir Robert Peel. Then the Post 


Would fain have had him as leader for a Protective Cabinet, or a Protective 


| was confided to the civic guard. 


| and Selby, 106} 7; Brighton, 69! 
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Opposition. And today the Times is cautioning him to be discreet, as if 
some indiscretion were feared. The Leading Journal has managed its sup- 
port of the new measures so adroitly and effectively, that we should not be 
inclined to interfere, presuming that it must have good reasons for what it 
does. But we can seareely believe its present tactic to be altogether so 
judicious. If Lord Stanley is bent on mischief, we doubt whether any 
appeal to his chivalry, patriotism, and ingenuous sense of past errors, would 
prevail, because we are not sure that such feelings exist to make due 
response. On the other hand, we suspect that any notice which seems to 
imply that a personal triumph is within his reach is less likely to deter 
The true safeguard is altogether of another kind: Lord 
Stanley has been sufficiently long in office to show that he really possesses 
no talent for the conduct of affairs. If his exclusion from place, even from 
the Premiership, depended on his forbearance, we should have little reliance 
upon it: but who would be found so rash as yo act with him? 

At Hamburg, the receipt of the news of the intended alteration in the Corn- 
laws, advanced wheat 2s. to 3s, per quarter. sig, the most sanguine ex- 
pectations are entertained about the future ie of wheat; and no offers made 

quarter, free on board, in spring. At Stettin, the Free- 
bert Peel were considered as indications of impending 
dls. 6d. to 52s. 6d., free on board, is the lowest quota- 





under 53s. to 55s. per 
trade proposals of Sir 
scarcity in Great Britain: 
tion. —Leeds Mercury. 








Mr. William Henry Bodkin, one of the Members for Rochester, has intimated 
to the constituency his intention to vote with Ministers. Mr. Bodkin offers to 
resign should his vote displease the electors. 

The Marquis of Westminster, at a dinner given to his tenantry at Eaton Hall 
expressed his belief that the Government measure would not have any materia! 
eflect upon the agricultural interest; and offered, if any of his tenantry were 
dissatisfied, to investigate the grounds of dissatisfaction, and if the rents were 
found to be too high to reduce them. 

Lord Clancarty is mentioned as a convert to the Ministerial policy. 

Mr. Cobden has nearly recovered from his indispositon. 


The Daily News states that the Spanish Minister has accepted Lord Aber- 
deen’s interpretation of “ the most favoured nation” clause in the Spanish treaty. 
This puts an end to the misunderstanding between the two Cabinets on the sub- 

Letters from Algiers, dated the 12th instant, represent the authorities and po- 
pulation of the city as in a state of alarm at the movements of Abd-el-Kader, 
lt was reported that the Emir was within three hours’ march of the city, having 
arrived at Fondouck. Not a soldier remained at Algiers: the defence of the city 

Tur Niger.—aA navalofiicer arrived at Cork, on board a merchant-vessel from 
the coast of Africa, reports the safe return of Mr. Jamieson’s steamer the Ethiope 
to Fernando Po, after a successful expedition up the Niger. As the Ethiope be- 
gan its ascent of the river in July, and the vessel which brings this intelligence 
cannot have left the coast earlier than November, the voyage must have occupied 
four months. It is stated that both Dr. King and the master were in perfect 
health: there was another White man on board, of whom no mention is made. 
-\s the merchant-vessel by which this intelligence has been received is perform- 
ing ine, more minute details are at present unattainable: but even this 

ivence must be welcome, not only to the gentlemen who have con- 

erally to assist Mr. Jamieson in the prosecution of his important expe- 

riment for establishing commercial intercourse with the interior of Kfrica, but to 

all who watch with interest the extension of our acquaintance with that myste- 
rious land, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock EXcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
The necessity of providing the Railway deposits appears to have exhausted 
nearly all the available resources of the country; and the pressure for money oc- 
casioned by the large payments on this account into the Court of Chancery con- 
peri i The rate of discount may be now stated at 








tinues to increase the severity daily. 
from 3) per cent to 5} per cent, and the latter rate has within these few days 
become general among the bankers. Of the 14,000,000/, recently paid on Rail- 


way account, very little more than 2,000,000/, has been liberated by investment 
in the Funds; the remainder continues in deposit in the Bank of England; and 
as there is no way to render this large amount useful bat |) investment in Eng- 
lish Funds or Exchequer Bills,—a course which the parties interested seem gene- 
rally unwilling to adopt,—it is probable that the scarcity of money will continue 
for some time, and that the country will pay a severe penalty for its general in- 
dulgence in the absurd speculations of the last year. 

I'he fluctuations of the English Funds during the week have been generally 
downward; a decline of nearly 1 per cent from our last quotations having at one time 
occurred, <A chase to the extent of 100,000. by the Chancery-broker gave an 
upward impulse of nearly 4 per cent to prices; and they have since been main- 
tained nearly at that improvement. ‘The premium of Exchequer Bills has given 
way; the quotation of today being 36s. to 38s, As, however, it is probable that 
upon any decline a portion of the Railway deposits would be invested in this 
security, there is little probability of any extensive fall. Bank Stock has ad- 
vanced to 210; attributed tothe prospect of increased profits tor the establishment 
by the present » in the value of money. A bargain has occurred today in 
New Five p transactions in this Steck are of so rare occurrence 
that they deserve to be chrenicled. 

Che change in the Span'sh Ministry has not caused any very material varia~- 
tion in the prices of Spanish Stock; which was depressed, but has today more 
than recovered the lost ground: the quotations of this afternoon being a little in 
advance of those of last week. The other transactions in the Foreign Bonds have 
been unimportant: the tendency of prices has been downwards, in consequence of 
the heaviness of the English Funds and general pressure for money. 

Lhe report of the Committee in favour of the narrow gauge system had at first 
an injurious efleet upon the shares of the Great Western Railway ; the price of 
which fell from 156 to L415 in the course of yesterday; today the market has im- 
proved to 153. The report of the Select Committee upon Railways has had but 
little effect upon the Scrip of the new Shares; all varieties of which continue de- 
pressed and in indifferent demand. The prices of Railway Shares are generally 
lower; some of the heavier description having given way, in consequence of the 
demand for money and general stagnation of business. 

The few transactions in the French Shares have been at improved prices; and 
there is evidently a better feeling in the French market; all the shares of the 
heavier lines having there advanced: but this improvement has not induced any 
revival of speculation or investment with us, 




















SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLocE 
The transactions both in English and Foreign Funds have been unimportant; 
and prices are the same as yesterday, the appearance of the market being heavy. 
The Railway business has as yet been confined to the following: Bristol and 
Exeter (New Shares), 114; Direct Manchester (Remington's), 14 §; Ditto, (Ras- 
trick’s), 3%; Divect Northern, 24; Eastern Counties, York Extension, 1); Hull 
t; North British, 27g; Luxemburg, 2}. 
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3 per Cent Consols «+++++++ 96 4 Columbian ex Venezuela... 17 18 
Dittofor Account....++++++ 96 4 | Danish 3 per Cents ..---+.. 88 9 
3 per Cent Reduced.......- 95 % Dutch 2} per Cents....-++- 594 60 
3} per Cents seeeeeseeees «+ 984 Ditto 4 per Cents ..--+ coos 943 5B 
Long Annuities «...-.+++++ —— Mexican 5 per Cents.-.-..+ 303 1 
Bank Stock....sseee-e00. - 209 10 Ditto Deferred .....+-++++ - Wet 
Exchequer Bills ..... prem. 368 Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 58 60 
India Stock...... anearnee . — | Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 58 60 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....-- 82 4 | Russian 5 per Cents ......- lll 113 
Belgian 4} perCents...+++ + 979 | Spanish (Active) 5 percents 27} 8 
Chilian 6 per Cents....--++ 98 100 Ditto 3 Cents 1842......- ee ST} Fj 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivep—At Gravesend, 17th Feb. Lucretia, Headbury, from Mauritius; Isth, Ed- 


mundbury, Stuart, from Calcutta; and Isle of Wight, Ratsey, from Mauritius ; and 
19th, Seringapatam, Peckett, from Ceylon. Off Torbay, 19th, Pauline Houghton, 
Anwy], trom Mauritius, Off Falmouth, 18th, Druid, Ritchie, from China, In the 
Clyde, 17th, Laurel, Hilder, from Mauritius; and Isth, Ann Martin, Martin, from 
Bombay. At St. Helena, previous to the 3d Jan. Ann Bridson, Bragg; and Dutchess 
of Northumberland, Scott, from China; Agricola, Potter; and Duke of Cornwall, 
Whitehead, from Calcutta; and Mercury, Eager, from Mauritius. At Mauritius, 2d 
Noy. Mischief, Lewes, from Liverpool. At Madras, 25th Dec, Lady Kennaway, Avery, 
from London. 

SatLep—From Gravesend, 13th Feb. Kilblain, Shaw, for Bombay, and Isth, Ariadne, 
M‘Kellar, for Caleutta. From Liverpool, Mth, Gauntlet, Kennedy, for China; 16th, 
Athena, Ogg, for Calcutta; and 18th, Duke of Wellington, Hargraves, for Calcutta. 
From the Clyde, 13th, Mary Ann, M‘Neil, for Madras; and l4th, Bowling, Gentle, for 
Singapore. SATURDAY MORNING, 

Arnivep—Of Liverpool, 20th Feb. lope, ——, from Algoa Bay. Of Cape L’Aguil- 
las, Saghalien, » from China. 

SatLep— From Gravesend, 20th Feb. Albion, Gardner, for Calcutta. 
18th, Victoria, Wakeham, for ditto. 


THE THEATRES. 
Tne enzagements of Mr. Macready at the Princess's and of Miss Cushman 
at the Haymarket terminate next week; and then let us hope that these 
theatres will return to the class of performances for which their respective 
companies and stage appointments are suited: such, for instance, as the 
new farce at the Haymarket on Thursday; in which Buckstone, as a 
borrower incessantly seeking a lender, reiterates its title, “ Lend me Five 
Shillings,” with laughable effect. To the actors, who have been stilting 
it in tragedy with praiseworthy zeal and a gravity of countenance that 





From Bristol, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL NOVICIATES. 

In these days of unstable opinions, a code is much wanted for the 
guidance of neophytes. It appears to be the generally received 
doctrine that converts ought to allow a certain time to elapse be. 
fore they attempt to act upon their new views of things, or even 
to argue openly in their favour. <A political Pythagoreanism is in 
the ascendant, which would impose a probationary term of silence 
and inaction upon all disciples. 

At least this seems to be the only key to the vehement pro- 
testations one meets with, that the present Ministers are not the 
men who ought to carry Corn-law Repeal. High-toned Whig 
moralists are indignant at the presumption of Ministers who 
imagine they have learned perfectly in three short months the 
Free-trade lesson which it took the League eight years to floe 
into the memories of Whig leaders before they “ had it by heart.” 
Or they are shocked at the audacity of new men laying their hand 
on the ark without undergoing a probationary purification. The 
would relegate Sir Robert Peel to the Opposition benches—or 
perhaps to the seclusion of 'amworth—there to meditate for five 





| years in silence on the mysteries of free trade, before he ventured 


| to expound them. 


They would condemn him to a purgatorial 
state of suspended action, to purge away the stains contracted in 
his days of Toryisin, and send him back regencrated to serve his 
country. 

To judge by the practical applications made of their doctrine 


| by these moralists, it must be a nicely-graduated scale by which 


was often too much for the gravity of the audience, it must be a wel- | 
| 


come relief to exchange once again the buskin for the soek—robes and 
helmets for round hats and common coats. And to those of the audi- 
ence who think that one player no more constitutes a company than one 
swallow makes a summer, it will not be matter for regret that at the end 
of next week all the tragedians of two principal theatres will leave London 
in a couple of seats on the rail. 

Mr. Macready’s performance of Richeliew has not been so popular as his 
Shaksperian characters; neither has the success of Miss Cushman in Jon 
been equal to that of her Romeo. Bulwer and Talfourd are clever in their 
way, but people have a prejudice in favour of Shakspere: no plays bear up 
80 weil against bad acting, or set off good to such advantage. 


Miss Cushman’s performance of Jon has been highly eulggized and much | 
Pp 5 . 


good reasons 


disparaged by critics of opposite notions; and both parties have 
to give for their different judgments: for this is especially a case where 
“ much may be said on both sides.”. Those who look for ideal grace and 
dignity, imaginative feeling and the finer qualities of histrionic art, find 
these things wanting in Miss Cushman’s acting, and regard it as nought; 
while such as are content to recognize the intelligence, earnestiess, energy, 
and abendon of a daring, determined, and clever woman, see merits that 
belong to personal exertion rather than to mental creation. We admire 
Miss Cushman’s talent and power, but not the manifestation of it in this 
character. Set aside the circumstance of the performer being a woman, 
and the acting is not very remarkable; for its best characteristics of fervour 
and impulse are disfigured by a rude and violent mannerism, which rejects 
all the graces of gesture and elocution, and dispenses with the assumption 
of character. Miss Cushman’s performance is a succession of veliement 
fits and starts, with intervals of monotonous heaviness: her action and 
speech are alike deficient in variety, inflection, and continuous fluency: 
effort is as conspicuous as force, while repose is as much missed as ease; 
and beauty and grandeur are equally far off. Miss Cushman’s talent and 
energy are ‘such as might adorn the stage, if she were sensible of her de- 
ficiencies and resolved to supply them by study and practice: but so long 
as the actress is extolled for moral courage and physical strength—while 
fearlessness in falling flat on the stage, and vehement gesticulation, are 
applauded as evidences of tragic power—so long will the object of such ill- 
judged praises continue under the delusion that success fur a season is a 
lasting triumph. 

In putting Jon on the stage, the manager was not wholly unmindful 
of classical propriety: for the scene-painter got so fur in his retrospective 
researches as to reach Roman architecture, of which he gave a Regent 


they measure the time that ought to elapse ere converts can be 
allowed to act upon their new convictions. It is a sliding scale 
more slippery than Sir Robert’s own; for it varies not only with 
circumstances but with the parties to whom it is applied.” Lord 
John Russell’s penance for Protectionist heresies is as short and 
easy as that of the pilgrim who boiled his peas; Sir Robert Peel's 
is protracted and severe as that of the brother rogue who omitted 
the softening process. 

This jealousy of new converts—this anxiety to keep the last 
recruits to a sect or party in the background—is not peculiar to 
Whigs or to our own time. _In all ages, propagandists have had 
a hard struggle between their anxiety to strengthen the body to 
which they belong by accessions of new members, and their dis- 
like of that diminution of individual consequence which attends 
every increase of numbers. The convert of yesterday is as sulky 
at the caresses lavished upon the convert of today, as he who has 
been waiting for hours at the pit-door, when he sees a more 
robust new-comer push in before him. Jealousy and vanity have 
quite as much to do with this depreciation of new converts as 
high moral feeling. 

This indulgence of envy under the cloak of excessive purity 
was rebuked long ago in the parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard. And it must be said in behalf of the malecontent labourers, 
the cavillers at the payment of those who came to work at the 
eleventh hour, that they dad borne the burden and heat of the 
day. This the Whigs cannot say of themselves; for, until within 
these few months, they were not to be found in the ranks of 


’S 
= 


| Corn-law Repealers any more than Peel and his colleagues. 
y g 


Street version; and the costumes were of a Richardsonian character— | 
neither Roman nor Greek, but a Holywell Street compromise between the | 


two, and equally far from both. 


The ballet divertissement at Drury Lane, entitled the Jsland Nymph, is 
one of those facetious flights of fancy and sentiment which bailet-masters 
are fond of indulging in, to the mystification and amusement of the 
beholders. It is only remarkable for the pretty performance of the heroine 
by Mademoiselle Maria, a neat and expert danseuse, to whom Monsieur 
Desplaces acts as lifter; and for introducing to the stage Mademoiselle 
Neodot, one of the most formidable representatives of commanding person- 
ages that the ballet has ever had to boast; and with vigour to match her 


proportions—but, alas! without elegance. 


A change takes place at the French Plays on Monday. Madame Doche 
and M. Felix appear together. Madame Albert departed at the end of last 
week, having gained the suflrages of the town to a greater extent than ever. 
The last new melodrama, Marcelin, is so intensely French in plot and sen- 
timent, that, clever as was the acting of Mademoiselle St. Mare and 
Madame Martelleur, Messieurs Cartigny, Laferri¢re, and Lemadre—and 
effective as were the situations—the impression made on the audience was 
not answerable to the amount of talent engaged. 





Madame Castellan is not dead, after all. We have seen a letter from the 
lady’s father to Mr. Lumley, contradicting the report of his daughter's 
death, and expressing just indignation at the way in which the false state- 
ment was contrived to depreciate her talent. Madame Castellan had been 


slightly indisposed, at St. Petersburg, but recovered, and reappeared with 
great eclat: a letter stating this fact was happily received by her father 
on the very day the rumour of her death reached him in Paris. 


Neither did the grumblers of the vineyard propose to take from 
the workers for one hour their day’s wages to give them to those 
who had done nothing or tried to hinder work. But the Whigs 
seem anxious to take from Peel, Graham, and Aberdeen—the 
labourers of the eleventh hour—the day’s wage, even though it 
should be transferred to the Richmonds, Buckinghams, and 
Mileses, who, not satisfied with doing no work, would keep others 
idle too, 


Opportunely enough, our musing’s on the puzzling doctrines of 
true repentance and saving faith in political economy are in- 
terrupted by the following communication of dates and names 
from an esteemed correspondent. 

WHIG EFFORTS TO PROMOTE FREE TRADE IN CORN. 

In 1813, a Committee of the House of Commons, of which Sir Henry Parnell 
was Chairman, resolved that a remunerating price ought to be given to the grower 
for the cultivation of the “cold, wet, and unproductive soils not yet brought 
under tillage.” By way of practically applying this doctrine, Sir Henry in the 
House moved a series of resolutions, recommending 95s. as the price at which pro- 
tection should begin with a duty of 1s., the duty to rise 1s. for every fall of 1s. in 
price. In the discussions, protracted thvough more than one session, to which this 
proposal gave rise, originated the Corn-law of 1815. Sir Henry's resolutions were 








| opposed by Lord Archibald Hamilton and Mr. Horner, left by their party in a 


minority of 32. 

February 1823, Mr. Wolryche Whitmore moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the Corn-laws. Mr. Whitmore only ventured to propose a fixed duty of 
12s.; but his speech reads like a prophecy. The first man who rose to oppose 
the motion was Mr. Curwen, and the second Mr. Benett, both leading Whigs, and 
the only members of the party who joined in the debate. Among the names of 
the minority of 25 which supported’ Mr. Whitmore, we find—Sir ht. Ferguson, J. 
Gladstone, J. C. Hobhouse, (not then a Whig,) W. James, Sir E. Knatchbull, D. 


| Ricardo, Captain Wemyss, J. Hume, 8. Wortley, and Marmaduke Wyvill. 


During the discussion of Mr. Charles Grant’s modification of the Huskisson- 
Canning Bill in 1828, Mr. Hume obtained 27 votes in support of a motion for a 
fixed duty of 15s. on corn, to decrease annually by 1s. till it reached 10s. 

In 1829, Mr. Hume’s motion for a Committee of the whole House to consider 
the Corn-law of 1828, with a view to substitute a fixed duty, was lost by 154 to 
12; Lord Morpeth voting in the minority. . 

Long before the Whigs came into office in 1830, there was a small party in 
Parliament vigorously advocating the cause of Corn-law Reform; but the Whigs 
as a party discountenanced their efforts. Out of Parliament, Colonel Thompsons 
Corn-law Catechism—the rudest shock the Corn-laws ever received—had made 
free trade in corn the popular creed; but with that opinion the Whigs had ne 
sympathy. 
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From 1830 to 1841, the Whigs were in office: let Wansard (often raked up 


ass useful purpose . ? 
ich they hal discountenanced as an Opposition. In 1831, Mr. Hunt’s mo- 
ton for a Committee of the whole House with a view to their total repeal— 


od | a ‘ 
abe and Sir Robert Peel and Lord Althorp speaking in favour of the 


ndment—the previous question. 
wares, Lord KAithorp, “easly in the session, volunteered a declaration that 
Ministers did not intend to take up the subject of the Corn-laws. On the 17th 
of May in that year, Mr. Wolry« he Whitmore proposed the substitution of a fixed 
duty (to be abandoned in time ot dearth) for the sliding scale, Mr. Hume moved 
as anamendment, a tixed duty without Mr. \ hitmore . ay ay proviso in case 
of dearth. Lord Althorp did not think the time suited to the discussion; and, at 
his instance, Mr. Hume withdrawing his amendment, Mr. Whitmore’s motion was 
rejected by 305 to 106. A subsequent motion by Mr. Fryer, to diminish the 
restrictions on Colonial grain, found equally little favour in the eyes of the Whig 
Ministers: ina thin House it was neg utived by 72 to V7. : 
In 1834, there was a considerable movement out of doors against the Corn- 
law. A petition against it was sent from Glasgow with 60,000 signatures ; and 
Colonel ‘Thompson and other fric nds of free trade in corn were active in different 
s of the country—though Manchester still slumbered. Mr. Hume moved in 
the Commons for a Committee of the whole House, with a view to substitute for 
the sliding scale a moderate fixed duty, and an equivalent bounty on exported 
, The Whig First Lord of the Admiralty 








corn, as preparatives for free trade. 


ss) tell what they did as Ministers for Corn-law Reform, | 


yy Mr. James, and supported by Colonel Torrens—was rejected; Mr. | 


an act analogous to the practice of farming the revenue, which 
prevailed under the old French monarchy, or the leasing of turn- 
pikes, which still prevails among ourselves. The taxgatherer, 
empowered to collect money from the lieges for his own behoof 
on guaranteeing the payment of a certain amount to Govern- 
ment, is obliged to tind security for the performance of what he 
undertakes. The Committee which reports in favour of delegating 
to a private company the State authority to construct and main- 
tain a road for the public accommodation, is in duty bound to as- 
certain (as far as anything future can be ascertained) that the 
company is competent to the task. From the nature of joint 
stock companies with transferable shares, their competency to ac- 


| complish any undertaking depends in a great measure upon its 


ke against the motion, and the Whig I’resident of the Board of Trade in sup- | 


ase of it; while the Whig leader in the House, Lord Althorp—intimating, that 
as he agreed in theory with Mr. Hume he could not speak against, but not being 
disposed, in the distressed state of agriculture, to alter the orn-laws, he would 
yote against him—got the motion thrown out, by 512 to 155, 

In 1836, the House of Commons, at the instance of Mr. Poulett Thomson, re- 
fused even to inquire whether it were possible to devise regulations under which 
foreign corn and flour might be manufactured in bond without defrauding the 
revenue. 

In 1837, Mr. Clay moved for a Committee of the whole House to consider the 
proposition of a fixed duty on imported corn; Ministers as a body took no part 
either way, but allowed the motion to be thrown out by 223 to 89. 

In 1838, Mr. Villiers’s first motion for a Committee on the Corn-law was nega- 
tived by 300 to 95; the only Ministers who voted with him were Sir J.C. Hobhouse, 
Sir George Grey, and Lord Morpeth. 

In 1839, Lord Melbourne stated that Government had made the Corn-law 
question an open one; that he believed a majority of its members were in favour 
of a change, but he was not prepared to pledge himself toany alteration. In the 
same year, with characteristic candour, he declared the proposal for the total re 

al of protective duties to be * the wildest and maddest scheme that ever entered 
into the mind of man.” In this year, however, Lord John Russell supported the 
motion for a Committee of the whole House to entertain the question of Corn-law 


ail, 

Tn 1840, the Whigs were still inert and inactive in the cause: but Mr. Hume 
got a Committee on the Import-duties; in which Mr. Thornely, Dr. Bowring, 
and some other Free-traders, took an active part. 

In 1841, the Whig Ministers—after their popularity in the country was clean 
gone, (as Earl Grey reminded Lord John Russell on his late attempt at Cabinet- 
making,) and their doom as an Administration sealed—developed their plan of 
substituting a permanent fixed duty of &s. the quarter on wheat, instead of the 
Huskisson-Canning sliding scale. 

In 1842, Sir Robert Peel altered the Huskisson-Canning Corn-law, and lowered 
the protecting-duties; began extensive reforms of the general Tariff; and made 
frequent applications of Free-trade doctrines in his speeches. In the same year, 


being remunerative. To authorize a company to construct a rail- 
way in a district or in a direction which affords no reasonable 
prospect of a remunerative income, is as bad as leasing a turnpike 
to a man who cannot find proper security. If the railway do not 
pay, it will either be left unworked, or worked inadequately. 
The invidious power of cutting and carving men’s grounds, and 
intruding into their parks and gardens, will have been conferred 
upon private individuals with no corresponding advantage to the 
public. In the case of competing lines, the first question ought 
to be, which of them, from its real capital and from its probable 
profits, is likely to act with most vigour and liberality—to serve 
the public best and cheapest? And from the necessity of enter- 
taining this question, the Committee appointed to devise improved 
methods of conducting Railway business in Parliament propose 
to liberate all Railway Committees. The Committee propose to 
accelerate the business of Parliament, not by transacting 1t more 
expeditiously, but by “ getting through” it. 
THE NEW SOCIAL AGITATION. 

Tue subject of criminal discipline is receiving earnest attention 
in various quarters. At the Middlesex Sessions, Mr. Sergeant 
Adams is periodically deploring the vast numbers of little children 
whom the law obliges him to doom, for infantile faults, to a 
criminal life, by sending them to prison. Mr. Recorder Hill has 
established a practice for the solenation of juvenile offenders 
convicted at the Birmingham Sessions. The Globe newspaper is 
writing from time to time in defence of capital punishment as if 
it were a thing condemned to abolition. Mr. Sheriff Laurie has 
advanced a plan of “refuge and employment for [destitute] prison- 
ers.”* This week, Mr. Charles Pearson, the City Solicitor, has 
offered to the public a comprehensive scheme for the redemption 
of young criminals ; and the state of the City gaols has been the 
subject of stormy discussion in the Court of Alderman. We should 
look in vain for an extraordinary event to account for this general 


| mooting of the subject: we find no organized agitation suddenly 


Lords Palmerston and John Russell (out of office) declared themselves friendly to | 


a moderate fixed duty : Mr. Macaulay declared himself hostile to immediate repeal. 

In 1843, Lord John Russell proposed a moderate fixed duty, with power in the 
Executive to suspend it in time of scarcity. 

In 1844, Lord John Russell suggested a compromise between the Protectionists 
and the Total Repealers. 

In the autumn of 1845, from the anxious inquiries of Government respecting 
the harvest, the meetings of the Cabinet, and other signs, it began to be surmised 
that a great change of the Corn-law of 1842 was contemplated. On the Ist of 
November, Sir Robert Peel set himself earnestly to persuade his colleagues to 
open the ports immediately, and prepare for the ultimate abolition of the Corn- 


law; but was opposed by the whole Cabinet, except Lord Aberdeen, Sir James | 


Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. On the 22d of November, in a letter addressed 


to the electors of London, Lord Jolin Russell declared himself a convert to total | 


repeal. Onthe 6th of December, Sir Robert Peel, having failed to overcome the 


resistance of his Cabinet, resigned; but frankly offered his support, out of office, to | 


enable Lord Jolin Russell to repeal the Corn-law and carry on the Government. 
Truly, after this retrospect, it is difficult to comprehend what 
preferable claim the Whigs have to the honour of repealing the 
Corn-law. If they are to be the principal figures in the ovation for 
its downfal, they will remind people of the captive Prince in 
Timour the Tartar, who occasionally looks out from a window at 
the progress of the plot, but takes no part in the action till he is 
brought out to be made the hero of the triumphal procession. 





GETTING THROUGH BUSINESS. 


THERE are two ways of “expediting the despatch” 


of busi- 


ness—by transacting it in a hasty and incomplete manner, or by | 


having recourse to better methods of working. The former is 
what is popularly and correctly called “ getting through” busi- 


ness. It is the method which appears to be preferred by the | 


Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the mode in which that assembly ought to deal with the Railway 
Bills of the session. In their Third Report, the Committee recom- 
mend that the Standing Orders should be so far altered as to 
allow Committees on Railway Bills to dispense with minute and 


starting into prominence: the fact must be simply due to a real 
change in public opinion,—a misgiving, the fruit of experience 
continued under awakened observation, whether our system of 
punishment is really sound; whether it is not most unsuccessful 
for its ends, most mischievous in its practical results; whether 
it must not be reformed altogether. 

The present system of punishments, capital or secondary, 
totally fails in its main object asa check on the growth of crime: 
crime not only goes on, but increases— 

“ It appears from I’arliamentary returns and other authentic documents,” says 
Mr. Pearson, “ that during the present century, the number of commitments and 
convictions for crime has increased in this country greatly beyond the increase of 
population. ‘Thus, in five years preceding 1810, the average annual number of 
commitments in England and Wales was 4,792, and the convictions 2,840; while 
the population of the age often years and upwards amounted to 7,302,600 ; whereas 
in the five years preceding 1845, the average annual number of commitments 
was 28,477, and the convictions 20,590; and the population ten years old and up- 
wards had increased to 12,093,000; so that in a period of forty years population 
ten years old and upwards has increased 65 per cent, while the proportionate com- 
mitments for crime have been augmented 494 per cent, and the convictions 525 per 
cent. 

“ Until within the last ten years the returns do not specify the ages of the 
prisoners; but, as appears by these later documents, the number of juvenile 
criminals annually convicted in England and Wales has increased in a greater 
degree than even the mass of criminals at large. Thus the number of criminals, 
under twenty years of age, eosumitted in the year 1835, was 6,803, or one in 449 
of the population, between ten and twenty years of age; while in 1844 they 
amounted to 11,348, or 1 in 304 upon the population of the same age.” 

Mr. Pearson assumes that this increase of crime cannot be 
owing to poverty and ignorance. National wealth has increased ; 
and “ during the whole of the intervening period, most strenuous 
exertions have been made to afford to the masses of the people in- 
creased education, intellectual, moral, and religious, and to supply 
them with the means of gratifying the appetite of knowledge, 
which elementary instruction was calculated to inspire.” This 
kind of reasoning, however, will not stand the test of examina- 











| tion. If “national” wealth has increased—if individual wealth 


detailed inquiries into the amount of traftic and probable profit to | 


Projectors. This would be quite proper were the object of such 
inquiry simply to ascertain for the benefit of projectors whether 
& speculation is one in which they can prudently engage— 
to save rash men from burning their fingers. It is not the 
business of the House of Commons to act as guardians to 
Projectors who have not attained the age of discretion, and 
dictate how they are to invest their money. But the pur- 
pose for which Committees on Railway Bills were instructed 
to inquire into the probable profits of railway projects is dif- 
ferent. The power to construct roads for public accommo- 
dation is properly a function of the State. The investing of 
private companies with this power is delegating to them the 
performance of a task which properly belongs to Government— 





has reached to enormous heights—intense competition in all 
trades and the redundancy of labour have not only made the 
earning a livelihood a perpetual strain on the faculties, but have 
made it a blessing to obtain permission to consume existence in 
unintermitting toil for the sake of a bare subsistence. As to edu 
cation, we have the authority of the Reverend Mr. Russell, In- 
spector of Prisons, for the fact, that the kind of education indica- 
ted by the prison-returns has not increased among the criminal 
population—in truth, it has plainly not been made to reach that 
class. And even if it did, the “education” thus indicated is a 
burlesque upon the term: we mean no allusion to moral and reli- 

* “ Refuge and Employment for Prisoners; an Address to the Community, by 
Mr. Sheriff Laurie.” A little tract of sixteen pages, published by Mr. Weir, of 
Harley Street. 
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gious training, but simply assert the dense ignorance in respect 
of secular, worldly knowledge. 

As a general plan, Mr. Pearson’s scheme is better than his ar- 
guments. He proposes to establish throughout the country, on 


the main railway-trunks, asylums in which young persons con- | 


victed by law, or abandoned to a criminal way of life, may be 
received for sustenance and education; the parents to be liable 
for the clothing and food of the children, as they would be liable 
to the poor-law union; or in default of responsible parents, the 
parish to be liable. 
treated at all as criminals. 
the young. 

Mr. Laurie’s project relates to adults. He finds “that up- 
wards of two thousand prisoners, annually, are placed at the 
bar of the Old Bailey for trial; about one-third are acquitted: 
one-third are for first offences; and the remaining portion have 
been convicted before.” So much for the efficacy of our prison- 
discipline! But it appears, on the testimony now ope for the 
thousandth time, that even the adult prisoners could not if they 
would reform. “ With the exception of the capital cases for felony,” 
says the Sheriff, “the two-thirds are sentenced for short periods 
of confinement with hard labour; and at the expiration of that 
term are thrown out again, like those acquitted, on the public, 
without employment, and with no other resource but to commit 
Surther crimes.” 
out upon the public some fifteen hundred or two thousand prison- 
ers who are wxable to reform: for the “high tone of our morals ” 
in Engiand prevents “ respectable” people from employing con- 
victed prisoners. All this is unfortunately an old story ; but it 
is well to bear that miserable fact in mind. 

To remedy this state of things, Mr. Laurie proposes, first a 
“ proper classification of prisoners ; separating those for the first 
offence from the old an 
shelter and employment for all who are liberated from prison” ; 
to be furnished at the expense of the State. Mr. Laurie shows 
that each prisoner at Newgate costs the public about 50/.; and 
for that money, or much less, each might be provided with the 
requisite shelter and employment. 

“ The beneficial employment suggested for these prisoners is the supply of all 
Government stores, the clothing for the Army and Navy, and the Police; the 
necessary public works on harbours of refuge; the cultivation of waste lands, 
which hol 
munerate well for the only outlay made by Government for the material. I find 
many of the i 
dwellizys, and which might be extended from time 


So far good ; but this relates only to 


expensive protection, but the necessary inspectors or superintendents, which 
divests the shelter of the character of a prison: many would by this probation be 
enabled to regain their character, and become useful members of society again.” 
It will be observed that Mr. Laurie’s plan is a remedy merely 
for such crime as originates in the destitution of prisoners. He 
“ does not seek to disturb our criminal jurisprudence, which he 
considers perfect” ! 
should return to prison, he would transport. Perhaps if Mr. 
Laurie went to a penal colony he would display the same _praise- 
worthy zeal in writing against transportation ; for if our prison- 


discipline is bad, our convict system is more horrible. The dread- | 


ful results were exposed in Parliament ten or twelve years ago, 
and the mere force of the facts obliged Government to give it up. 


Prisoners were then kept at home, accumulating in the hulks and | 


prisons, and nobody knew what to do withthem. That was very 
inconvenient ; the worse but remoter evil had lost some of its ter- 
rors to the oilicial mind ; and a second experiment in transporta- 
tion, on a more limited scale, has been tried. Van Diemen’s Land 
is the unfortunate corpus vile ; and the report on the results is be- 


fore us in the shape of a petition from the inhabitants, praying | 
Queen Victoria to abolish a system which threatens to swamp the | 
colony with gangs of criminals, from whose polluting excesses | 
What then | 


and violences no age or sex is likely to be protected. 
can be done with this criminal population ? 

The Gloie, though sometimes touching upon the subject in 
perhaps too light a strain, and advocating a kind of punishment 


which to us appears bad in every way, seems to be more on the | 


right track to a thorough reform than either the City Solicitor or 
the City Sheriii. We will not go back to resent an injury lately 
inflicted upon us by our contemporary, and borne by us in silent 
resignation,—the insinuation that the Spectator had pronounced 
it unjust “to punish for acts which ought to have been prevented 
by educational correction of the physical eS indicated 
by the shape of the skull” ; or that we had wholly condemned 
“ the fear of pain ” as a fundamental principle of determent. The 
“skull” sentence was a mere flight of imagination; the other 
was counter to the express terms of the paper on which the Globe 
commented. But let let bygones be bygones. Our censor is in 
a happier mood now, and makes a judicious suggestion— 

“ We repeat what we have formerly stated, that we have no love for capital 
punishment; and that our doubts of the expediency of its abolition, as applied to 
the few crimes of violence on which it is still visited, would not impede our dis- 
passionate reception of any proposed sufficient substitute for impressing minds of 
that order, whose necessary restraint by the sense of a public force above them 
whose inflictions will follow crime sternly, speedily, and inevitably, is of course 
the sole justification for capital punishment in peace, as analogous motives are for 
inflicting death in warfare. * * We consider it a perfectly open and very 
important question, whether the security of inotiensive from otiensive characters in 
the community can, or cannot, be equally well provided for without the punish- 
ment of death. Whether the knowledge of the doom of death being attached to 
crimes of violence has no deterring power. Whether—if it has—some other pu- 
nishment may still be substituted which would have as much. It is upon the 


answer to this question that all rational measures must depend—unless we pro- 
ceed on the principles of those who would proscribe all military defence as well 


These young unfortunates would not be | 


Thus from one prison alone are annually turned | 


hardened offenders ; and a beneficial | 


out a wide sphere for all, and abundant labour, and which will re- | 
a are agricultural labourers, who might construct their own | 

to time; and if the work is | 
voluntary, with a trifling reward for increased exertion, there Will be no need of | 


Those who should prove incorrigible and | 


! - oe at. 
| are only sorry the onesided arggers, who have filled the public ear pope 
| it lately, do so little to close it.’ 

We understand this, and much more to the same effect, to 
mean that the Globe is not satistied with partial arguments for 
and against special methods of punishment, but desires a search- 
ing inquiry into the principles of criminal jurisprudence in order 
to arrive at the truth. We desire nothing better. We believe 
that our present system of discipline by retribution wholly fails- 
we believe it to be costly, inefficient, and actually depraving 
No thorough change of method has ever been tried, even to a partial 
extent, nor even a thorough examination of the system’s work. 
ing ; but attempts have repeatedly been made to disguise the 
results, by shifting the mass of prisoners which is the product to 
the Antipodes, thence home, and back to the Antipodes again, 
We believe that any inquiry into the principles of criminal error 
and discipline would show that we have hitherto been on the 
wrong path, and therefore can never attain the desired end, 

The criminally-disposed population may be divided into three 
| classes. The first class consists of those who are born to crime— 
| the offspring of vicious parents, orphans, and others who dwell 
| amid depravity and vice, and have no means of extrication, 
Most men remain in the sphere of life to which they are born: 
this one is a lawyer because his father or an uncle was so; an- 
other is a grocer, because the “ connexion” runs in grocery ; the 
| generation of labourers is immortal. The few who “ rise in the 
| seale of society ” are the exceptions. Just in the usual way, the 
son of a thief must pursue the vocation of his race, and must 
depend upon his “ connexion.” How can he, the most ignorant, 
resourceless of creatures, not countenanced but disavowed by the 
| decent, master his own lot so as to alter it? He obeys it, con- 
tinues a criminal, and is the parent of criminals. The race, in- 
deed, would die out of its own depravities; but it is perpetually 
recruited by accessions of the very ignorant among our “ lower 
classes,” who “ fail in the scale of society” to be thieves and 
| prostitutes. The remedy which the State should provide for this 
class, ignorant of right and wrong as they are detined by the law, 
and ignorant of the way to an honest livelihood, is obvious: it is 
education—right training. 

There is another class, who being convicted of crime, bear the 
brand of the prison upon them, and are actually excluded by the 
decree of society from honest employment. We lack a purgatory 
to clear these erring souls of the stain which is upon them, and 
to restore them to honest life. Mr. Laurie’s plan suggests a 
remedy. It would be necessary in carrying it out, to see that the 
| prisoners should not provoke the cry that they “competed with the 
honest labourer”; but proper precautions would not be difficult, 
| There are unlimited works on which convicts might be employed, 
to the ultimate advantage of the nation, yet not to such imme- 
diate profit as would induce the capitalist to employ “ honest 
labourers” upon them. Such works might in many cases be the 
means of opening new fields for the employment of the free 
labourer. 

The third class consists of those criminals who appear to be 
irreclaimable. That ill-starred creature, the criminal reputed to 
be incorrigible, already costs the country a large sum, without 
| mending him or protecting the community. The money should 
| be bestowed in rendering him as harmless as possible. How can 
that be done? Nobody can answer. <A great deal has been 
written about the question, about and about it; it has been dis- 
cussed with foregone conclusions; but it has never been searched 
into, in thorough sincerity and good faith, not to make outa 
case, but to discover the truth therein lurking and fetch it out. 

That search is the thing really wanted. 


as all capital punishment. We regard it as a_perfectly open que 





FRANCE: THE WAR-FACTION OF THE SALONS, 
ENGLAND has been treated with wonderful forbearance by the 
| French War party since the opening of the Chambers. No sena- 

torial thunders have yet been awakened by the pertidious ambi- 
tion of England. Nay, this serene weather may outlast the 
| session. With the exception of one or two dreamy Royalists of 
the old school, the French Parliamentary declaimers against 
England have really no ill-will to us. The English rarely come 
in contact with the middle and lower classes of France, but there 
are no foreigners with whom the politically powerful class of 
England have more intimate relations or less imperfect sympa- 
thies than with the members of the literary and political circles 
of Paris. French men of science and French politicians have 
more topics and pursuits in common with the same classes m 
England than any other people—except, perhaps, the Americans, 
who are English. The systematic attacks upon England in the 
French Chambers and the political press have been insincere—a 
mere trick of party. M. Thiers would have been astonished had 
he found on his visit to London that his tirades had been under- 
stood literally and resented. To the educated Frenchman society 
is a necessary of existence; and the admixture of an English 
element has become indispensable to relieve the sameness of the 
indigenous circles. During a war with England, the aggre- 
gate haunters of Parisian salons would be as miserable as 
Madame de Staél during her exile. The very parties who 
have all but provoked a war would be the first to cla- 
mour for peace. That they (with the able assistance of 
Lord Palmerston) have not set the two nations together by the 
ears, is mainly owing to the sound practical sense of that portion 
of the French nation with whom Englishmen come least in con- 
tact. The industrial interests, who have little acquaintance with 
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Englishmen and less sympathy for them, but hate war by a pro- 


fessional instinct, have grown strong in the provinces ; and they 
have supported the peace-loving King and his Minister. Had 
the industry of Havre, Rouen, Nantes, Lyons, Miilhausen, and 
other centres of French manufactures and commerce, been less | 
advanced than it is, the diatribes of the tribune, acting upon the 
naturally excitable temperament of F renchmen, would have ren- 
dered the maintenance of peace impossible. The recklessness of 
the Liberal War orators is most culpable ; but to Englishmen 
there is something more revolting still in the smooth insincerity 
with which they expect to be allowed to abuse us in the Cham- | 
pers and the press, and yet admitted to unreserved friendly inter- 
course. The bigotry of Legitimists—their traditionary aversion 
to England, as the country which their earlier Revolutionists 
rofessed to take for a model, and which while it afforded them 
an asylum and fought their King’s battles would not restore the 
old despotism or gratify their personal revenge—commands at 
least the respect we pay to sincere and earnest intellectual weak- 
ness. But the utter destitution of the sentiment of truthfulness 
and self-respect evinced by the Liberal Opposition is contempt- 
ible. 





RAILWAY GAUGES. 
WHEN, in our paper of the 29th November last, we invited | 
attention to this important topic, allusion was made to apprehen- | 
sions entertained in certain quarters, that, from the scientific com- 
position of the Commission, the mercantile element of the ques- | 
tion was in danger of being overlooked. The Report of the Com- | 
mission, published this week, has set such fears to rest. 

The Commissioners, in the course of a protracted, painstaking, 
and impartial investigation, have given to —_ element of the 
inquiry its due weight. They have examined the questions— 
whether one or more gauges ought to be sanctioned by law, and 
which of the gauges actually in use ought to be preferred—with 
reference to the personal safety and convenience of travellers, the 
economy of commerce, the service of Government, and the possi- 
ble perfection of railways by allowing free scope to experiment. 
They have conducted their scrutiny in the liberal spirit of men of 
science, who reject no proposed improvement simply because it is 
new and unfamiliar; and they have decided like practical men of 
the world, in favour of that arrangement which, all things con- 
sidered, promises to work best. 

On the importance of establishing, as far as possible, one uni- 
form gauge, the report is explicit and decided. Its verdict in 
favour of retaining the narrow gauge in actual operation is equally 
unequivocal. On the course to be adopted in relation to existing 
broad gauge lines, alone, is there any appearance of hesitation. 








This is the result of a natural and becoming diflidence to suggest | 


any measure that must affect private existing interests or involve 
public expenditure. The train of reasoning by which the Com- 
missioners have arrived at these conclusions is in the main the 
same as was traced in the article of the Spectator above referred 
to: but opinions expressed in that paper with cautious scepti- 
cism, dictated by the imperfect though weighty evidence upon 
which they rested, are presented by the Commissioners as neces- 
sary and inevitable inferences from a long series of judicious and 
careful experiments. 


The Commissioners recommend, that the 


narrow gauge | 


(4 feet 8} inches) be declared by the Legislature the gauge to be | 


adopted on all railways now in the progress of construction, or 
that may hereafter be sanctioned by Parliament ; that no railway 
company be permitted to alter the gauge except by express con- 
sent of the Legislature; that in order to complete the narrow 
gauge communication from the North of England to the Southern 
coast, a narrow gauge junction-line be promoted, from the 
roposed Oxford and Rugby to the South-western Railway. 
hey also express a wish that some equitable means should be 
found to establish an entire uniformity of gauge. When it is 
considered that the estimated expense of altering the existing 
broad gauge to narrow gauge lines, including the alteration or 
substitution of locomotives and carrying-stock, is only 1,080,000/., 
it is to he hoped that this suggestion will not be lest upon Par- 
lament. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that this sum 
would be saved in a few years on the wear and tear of mer- 
chandise at stations where two gauges join. 

It is pleasant to observe the care taken throughout to do justice 
to Mr. Brunel’s experimental (it may be called) broad gauge. 
Though the advantages conferred by its adoption have not ap- 
peared to the Commissioners sufticiently great to warrant their 
giving it a preference over the narrow gauge, even when the | 
greater amount of capital vested in the former and the greater 
expense that would be incurred by a change from narrow to broad 
are left out of view, they do full justice to the improvements 
which the genius of Mr. Brunel, supported by the liberal enter- 
prise of the Great Western Company, have introduced into the 
railway system. If the school of Stephenson has proved the 
more practically reliable in a mercantile point of view, it is mainly 
to the more enterprising and inventive school of Brunel that we 
are to look for developing the full powers of the railway. The 
adoption of one uniform gauge narrows the range of experiment 
mM one direction : this is a disadvantage, but one to which con- | 
siderations of a more immediate utility renders it necessary to 
subject railways. We have so much confidence, however, in the 
= of the inventor of the broad gauge, as to feel assured that 

inventive powers, checked at this point, will force a way 
ugh some other outlet. 
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DR. TWISS'S OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED. 
ALrnovGn appearing late in the controversy, Dr. Twiss'’s Oregon 


| Question Examined cannot be considered late in the day, since we are 


now arrived at a point when the dispute should be finally settled. While 
the negotiations—as in 1818, 1823-24, and 1826-7—were confined to 
diplomatists, and only appeared after the result in cumbrous blue books 
and similar receptacles, the world at large might be justified in leaving 
the matter to the “ politicals.” After the late appeals of the President of 
the United States to legislative and popular passions, prejudices, and 
ignorance, and the influx of American settlers into Oregon, the matter 
is one in which the public of this country should take some trouble to 
master the rights of the case, since to none is it of so much concern, 
Upon the public voice of this country really depends the question of peace 
or war. If it decide weakly for peace at any price, it is likely to provoke 
further encroachments, and may be driven at last into hostilities merely 
to show that it is “not afraid,” with a worse cause, and under more un- 
favourable circumstances as to preparation. If it decide rashly for war, 
it will be involved in a conflict of which no man can foresee the end ; for 
the nominal object of dispute may be seized at once, and hostilities will 
take place anywhere and everywhere but in Oregon. Unless England 
should be driven out of the whole of her American possessions, or the old 
States on the Atlantic break up the Union in an early stage of the war, 
it will be, in the words of Guicciardini, one “ of those undertakings and 
affairs which are not to be expected to fall through by any sudden shock, 
but through consuming and wasting away,” and which “draw out to a 
much greater length than is believed at first.” 

The Oregon Question Examined of Dr. Twiss is exceedingly well 
adapted to enable the reader to form a just opinion upon the subject; 
possibly better than any other publication, or even than the original docu- 
ments. Not only are the diplomatic points at issue embraced in the book, 
but collateral subjects are handled with the learning of the civilian and 
the accomplishments of a rare scholarship—which in the instance of the 
latitude reached by Drake throws a flood of light upon a point to which 
the American view at least attaches no small importance, and which his- 
torically is of weight. Here and there a little of the heaviness and for- 
mality of the civilian may be met with, and the method of treatment in- 
volves occasional repetitions ; but the book will be found readable, in- 
teresting, and complete; embracing all the main diplomatic points, tested 
by the laws of nations, and all the geography and history of the subject, 
illustrated by a various and peculiar learning, which the circumstances 
and “ go-ahead” habits of America prevent her citizens from attaining. 

In his arrangement Dr. Twiss is exhaustive, and chronological so far 
as it is practicable. He commences with a description of Oregon, and of 
the various reports respecting its interior; which had not been pene- 
trated, much less explored, till the last decade of the eighteenth century. 
Ile next gives a history of the discoveries along the North-west coast of 
America, or rather of the voyages; and pursues the same plan with the 
land expeditions and trading settlements, sometimes noting their larger 
bearing upon the subject, but more generally confining himself to the 
geographical and literary questions. The seizure of the British vessels 
by the Spaniards at Nootka Sound (1789) and the convention of the 
Escurial (1790) follow the discoveries; except that the subject of the 
Columbia river comes after the Nootka Sound business, as it followed 
in the order of time. Several chapters on national law respecting the 
acquisition of territory follow: then we have a discussion on the limits of 
the province of Louisiana, (which Mr. Falconer, however, liad exhausted,) 
and an account of the different negotiations that have taken place in re- 
ference to the Oregon question between the Government of Washington 
and the Courts of London and Madrid: lastly, a review of the whole 
question, and a proposal of Dr, Twiss to modify our demand. 

A very clear and close account of the principles of national law as they 
bear upon the subject at issue, and a very succinct though quiet exposure 
of the extreme arguments and shifting artifices of the American diplo- 
matists, will be found in the volume; but the best single part of it is the 
argument on Drake's voyage. The question (so far as it ean be now de- 
termined) as to whether Drake reached latitude 43°, or 48°, rests upon 
the respective credit to be assigned to an account in Haklayt, which limits 
Drake's advance to 43°, or to “The World Encompassed,” which fixes 
48°. The authority of each will of course rest upon the probable writer, 
the materials he had access to, and his own means of personal knowledge. 
The evidence, as it turns out, rests almost solely upon literary and indeed 
bibliographical knowledge, often of a minute kind—as the collation of 
signatures, and paging of an edition, to test whether the insertion of a par- 
ticular narrative has not been an afterthought—and a very extensive ace 
quaintance with the geographical publications of the age. The exposition 
of Mr. Greenhow’s errors by Dr. Twiss is of a most masterly kind, if he 
does not absolutely establish the certainty of Drake’s having reached 48°, 
It is as clear, as thorough, and as attractive, as Bolton Corney’s exposures 
of D'Israeli the Elder, but without any of the mockery with which Mr, 
Corney treated those “ Curiosities of Literature”; for Dr. Twiss is polite 
to an extreme. It is true that Mr. Greenhow is not to blame for his want 
of bibliographical or minute historico-geographical knowledge, since the 








| mind of his nation is indisposed to such studies, and the means do not 
| exist to pursue them, from the want of rave books in American public 


libraries. But Mr. Greenhow was wrong to assert that “ The World En- 
compassed” was not published till 1652, when that edition was the third, 
the first having appeared in 1628, and the second in 1635,—especially 
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“as Watts, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, refers to the first edition, of 
1628.” It would seem, too, that he was still more wrong to declare that 
he did not “cite authorities at second-hand”; for Dr. Twiss’s elaborate 
investigation has all but demonstrated that one of Mr. Greenhow’s recon- 
dite sources is the article “Drake” in the Biographie Universelle. 
Nor let it be said that these subjects are too trifling for the greatness of 
the American diplomatists; for see how they seize upon the shadow of 
an argument however trivial ; and see how they jump to conclusions. 

“Some observations have been made in Chapter XII. and other places upon 
the general futility of the ee from maps in the case of disputed territory. 
The late negotiations at Washington have furnished an apposite illustration of the 
truth of the author's remarks. Mr. Buchanan, towards the conclusion of his last 
letter to Mr. Pakenham, addressed an argument to the British Minister, of the 
kind known to logicians as the argumentum ad verecundiam. ‘ Even British 
geographers have not doubted our title to the territory in dispute. There is a large 
and splendid globe now in the Department of the State, recently received from 
London, and published by Maltby and Co, manufacturers and publishers to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowlenge, which assigns this territory to the 
United States.’ The history, however, of this globe is rather curious. It was 
ordered of Mr. Malby (not Maltby) for the Department of State at Washington, 
before Mr. Everett quitted his post of Minister of the United States in this country. 
It no doubt deserves the commendation bestowed upon it by Mr. Buchanan, for 
Mr. Malby manufactures excellent globes; but the globe sent to Washington was 
not made from the plates used on the globes published under the sanction of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, though this is not said by way of 
disparagement to it. The Society, in its maps, has carried the boundary-line West 
of the Rocky Mountains, along the 49th parallel to the Columbia River, and thence 
along that river to the sea; but in its globes the line is not marked beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. Mr. Malby, knowing that the globe ordered of him was in- 
tended for the Department of State at Washington, was led to suppose that it 
would be more satisfactorily completed, as it was an American order, if he coloured 
in, for it is not engraved, the boundary-line proposed by the Commissioners of the 
United States. The author would apologize for discussing so trifling a cireum- 
stance, had not the authorities of the Enited States considered the fact of sufficient 
importance to ground a serious argument upon it.” 

he principles of national law, the history of the negotiations, and 

their minutiz so far as Dr. Twiss enters into them, may be read in his 
volume. We shall here confine ourselves to general views, and to a pro- 
posal of arrangement, which we think might honourably satisfy both 
parties. And first of the argument from discovery ; to which the Ame- 
ricans have always, it seems to us, attached more weight than it was 
entitled to, at least as regards their claims. If the reader bear in mind 
that the Oregon territory lies between forty-two and fifty-one degrees 
of North latitude, the following view of both land and sea expeditions 
will enable him to judge of the American pretensions on this ground. 


SEA VOYAGES ALONG THE COAST. 













Navigator's Name. Flag. Date. Latitude reached. 
THOR ccccevesccccesccecccccocse MMPMIMEI coscoscoveesee LOOSE 30°, 
Cabrillo ........ as ay > ail ae 37° 10’. 
Ferrelo(Cabrillo’s“pilot”)  ,,— . asec BAB... -cocccseoness 40° 20’ or 43°. 
WRG vecsscenes ocosoneses ee ES |. eer a 
ise. Twiss shows there is little doubt but that 48° is the true point. ) 
De Gualle ......0.....sseeeees Spanish ........+000++ PR icsavetasssouns 374° or 574°. 
[The 574 is an alteration of a translator; the original account is 


374, in words, not figures. } 


VisCaino......0ccveresoree socccSIPRBEBEE covcceccccecors BIO vcircciccenneoses 42°, 
D' Aguilar .......cceseeeeeeeee tt. ., Spbasepees dc iiaailedae aS 
FOIE accseseccesesereese sesee to (  teeceverseoeess ere 55°. 
FOOD «20sec ccccccecesee daneocse 9g __ saceavcoseseese ee 419° 30’. 





[Inferred the e 
of the embouchere or bay. } 
De La Bodega ..........0+++ RONEN cccaseersaceses cs on — 58°. 
[ These last three voyages were kept secret by the Spanish Govern- 
ment; and any claims from them lost, as not being proclaimed. } 


IIE sccecseoee sitenaainaion — ae ee 14° beyond 60°. 
exact discovery scarcely began till Cook. ] 
Commercial Expedition ...Russian ....... Pecereee De iiicecsnnecennd 60°. 


{ Planned from information obtained from King, Cook’s successor. It 

started from the North, proceeding no lower than 60°.] 

Various commercial enterprises, chiefly English, now took place, which ended 
in the Spanish seizure at Nootka Sound in 1789. Amongst these were the 
well-known names of Dixon, Portlock, and Meares; the last of whom may 
fairly stand next to Cook and Vancouver as a discoverer, if not equal to them, 
in the immediate region North of the Columbia. 

FOOTE sac cccccesasnncsseres English .... 1792......Surveyed the coast. 

[ Inferred the existence of the Columbia from the river-coloured water. } 

Gray ....ccceececceeeeeeeeeeeeee American merchant 1792......Entered the Columbia. 

Baker....... ctnnieesesneiemmein English merchant...1792...... Entered the Columbia. 

[Appears to have preceded Gray, as Broughton found Baker there; 
and he stated that he had also been there in the earlier part of the 


year. ; 
Broughton, Vancouver's Lieutenant, surveyed the Columbia for upwards of 100 
miles, and took possession, with the consent of the Indians. 
The two following are romances. 


Juan de Fuca ......ceceeeees SPAMS ceeccererereee LOO2. eee Professed to have dis- 
covered the North-west 
passage, by sailing 
through the Continent 
of North America. 

De Fuentes ..........s000000e-SPAMiSh ....5.0000000e-1640....6677% 


The last is a mere forgery—no original existing; the story full of improbabilities 
and geographical impossibilities. It was first published in 1708, at London, 
in “The Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs of the Curious.” Fuentes is given 
ap by Greenhow: neither he nor Fuca were ever noticed by Spanish writers; 
and the real difference seems to be, that Fuca was a living man, who lied 
with the view of getting employed by Elizabeth, whilst Fuentes never existed 
at all. 

LAND EXPEDITIONS FROM THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 

Yate. 

793. The first civilized man who crossed 
the Rocky Mountains. Discovered 
Frazer's River. 

North-west Company ......English... 1806. First Settlement West of the Rocky 
Mountains, in 54°, speedily follow- 
ed by other settlements among the 
head waters of the Columbia. 

Lewis and Clarke ...,.....American 1805-6. Explored the Southern branches of 
the Columbia, and descended the 


Name of Traveller. 


Flag. I 
Mackenzie ..........+-++++-English... 1 








main stream. 


ee 


Name of Traveller. Flag. Date. 
Missouri Fur Company ...American 1508. Established a post on the South 
arm of the Columbia. ™ 
Astor's Company .........American 1811. Established Astoria, at the Southern 


mouth of the Columbia, which Was 
subsequently sold to the North. 
west Company. 

Thomson, North-west Co... English... 1811. Descended the Northern branch of 
the Columbia and main stream to 
the mouth, and established g post, 

The reader has now before him a coup d'ceil of the different discoveries 
along the coast of Oregon, or in the interior ; and he will be able to judge 
of the American claim to the whole country as high as 51° on this 
ground. By sea, a solitary American merchant-vessel, without a state 
commission, or any power to make national discoveries or take possession 
of unknown countries, succeeds, after several attempts, in beating over 
the bar of a river whose existence was already inferred. There is little 
doubt but that Gray had been preceded by the English skipper Baker 
in a still smaller vessel; but as our Government has not his log-book. 
the fact cannot be proved. Gray ascended the river between thirty and 
fifty miles; when he got aground and came back. Very shortly ‘after, 


| Vancouver returned to the embouchure, and sent his Lieutenant over the 


bar ; which, as he had rightly inferred, was impassible for his own vessel 
though only a sloop of war. Broughton regularly surveyed the river py 
high as Fort Vancouver; met the Indians ; explained to them his pur- 
poses, after the usual fashion in which nations calling themselves “ civil. 
ized” make peoples whom they call “ savage” understand that they are 
about to subject the said savages to the “dominium eminens ” ; and took 
formal possession of the country,—an old Indian chief pledging his Ma- 
jesty George the Third with all the honours, and being equally ready to 
drink to every potentate on the earth, or below it, in as flowing a cup. 

The overland expedition of Lewis and Clarke, in 1805, was another 
affair ; entitled to great critical praise as a bold conception of Jeflerson’s, 
perseveringly and skilfully executed by his oflicers. These gentlemen may 
also be admitted to be better representatives of the Goverument than the 
skipper Gray ; and any discoveries they made would give America a 
claim, if properly followed up, and if’ the country was open to claimants 
by discovery. But this was not the ease. A glance at the map will 
show that the country had been visited for upwards of two hundred 
years. Cook, independently of Spanish navigators, had examined many 
parts; nearly ten years before Gray entered the Columbia, British 
traders had frequented parts of the coast, had even made settlements, 
had their vessels and places seized by the Spaniards and restored; and 
the whole country in 1790 was made the subject of a formal conven- 
tion between Spain and Great Britain, the only two powers having 
any claim at that time either from discovery, vceupation, or conve= 
RICNCE. 

The fact is, that the Americans, in error or in suphistry, have 
made a geographical merit a ground for the possession of a country. 
Towards the close of the last century, Le Vaillant made some discoveries 
beyond the Dutch territory of the Cape of Good Hope; but this would 
not give the French a claim to the land. Within this year or two, Cap- 
tain Keppel, in Borneo, sailed “ eighty miles over mountains” aecording 
to the chart. A few years since, Australia Felix was unknown except 
to a squatter or two; but had Commander Wilkes started on his explor- 
ing expedition somewhat earlier than he did, and discovered or even sure 
veyed the Melbourne, it would not lave given him “all the country 
which it drained.” Bad maps, or no maps, do not forivit a region ; 
and perhaps nations which cannot make maps have a right to their coun- 
try. The principle at the bottom of the American claim is really the con- 
venient one for insatiate and unprincipied power, that whoever corrects or 
makes a chart is entitled to the territory, if strong enough to seize it. 

As regards the merit of discovery touching Oregon, we believe the 
British is the greatest, by about as much as the British excels the 
Spanish marine. Whatever the Spanish merits are, the Americans may 
have got the “assignment” by the treaty of Washington; but as 
matter of claim, we attach no weight to that by discovery. It was 
waived by the convention of the Escurial, (also called the Nootka Sound,) 
in 1790; in which “the two Crowns have judged that the best way 
of attaining this salutary object, [a speedy and solid agreement,] 
would be that of an amicable arrangement, which, setting aside all re- 
trospective discussion, should fix their respective situation for the future 
on a basis conformable to their true interests.” This basis is thus 
described by Article 3. 

“ And, in order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in future 
a perfect harmony and good understanding between the two contracting parties, it 
is agreed that their respective suljects shall not be disturbed or movlested, either 
in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the Pacifie Ocean, or in the South 
Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not already occupied, for 
the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the country, or ¢ 
making settlements there.” 

The extent of country is indicated in Article 5. 

“It is agreed, that as well in the places which are to be restore? to the Britis! 
subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts of the North-western 
coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situated to the North of the 
parts of the said coast already occupied by Spain, wherever the subjects of either 
of the two powers shall have made settlements since the month of April 1789, or 
shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other shall have access, and shal! 
carry on their trade without any disturbance or molestation.” [The Spanish 
settlements did not, and do not now, extend to 40°; Nootka Sound is nearly in 
latitude 50°.) 

As the Americans, by the treaty of Washington, 1819, now stand in 
the Spanish shoes, they are bound by this convention, as well as by their 
own two treaties, for joint occupancy. And both evidently show, that 
the question of boundary is one to be arranged with regard to many 
practical considerations, of which nature, actual occupation, mutual conve- 
nience, and other matters, are all to be considered; but where discovery 
may perhaps be used “ to thicken other proofs that do demonstrate thinly.” 
In this point of view, we consider the British demand of the right bank 
of the Columbia, from where it is intersected by the 49th parallel (the 
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poundary-line of Canada, and which the Americans have all along pro- 
to continue to the Pacific) to fulfil every condition. The line is 
well-defined, and separates the territory by a water-channel : it gives to 
either party a means of navigable conveyance, such as it is: although the 
British have settlers on the Southern side of the Columbia, the Americans, 
we believe, have none on the North ; which circumstance gives us a clear 
title by occupation ; and, if geographical discovery has anything to do 
with the matter, that merit, as was long since urged by the British nego- 
tiators, is clearly joint and progressive. Heceta—Vancouver—Gray or | 
Baker—Broughton—Clarke and Lewis—Thomson—all helped in discover- | 
ing the river ; and it happens that whilst American citizens explored | 

Southern branches of the Columbia, the Northern branch was de- 


the 


scended by British subjects,—each party, in fact, starting naturally from 





their own side. ’ : “s | 
But although we entertain no doubt about our “ rights,” or the jus- | 
| 


tice or fairness of the case, the fruitless negotiations of nearly thirty 
years, the peaceful declarations of Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, 
‘as well as the offers that have been officially proposed, show that some 
modifications must be made, if we do not intend to go to war, or be kept 
in endless apprehension of it. Dr. Twiss proposes to “ declare the ports 
in Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound to be free ports, with a given 
radius of free territory.” This seems open to several objections. In the 
first place, America has refused a tantamount proposition, In the second 
place, free ports and free territory—a sort of imperium in imperio, OF 
no-government—are likely to give rise to interminable disputes. What 
is still more important, the proposal does not save the honour of either 
party, (which must be guarded as nicely as in “ the duello,”) for it does 
not introduce a new principle of settlement, by whose adoption the old 
one may be got rid of and with it the old demands. Can any such prin- 
ciple be found? We think there can; giving a natural frontier, and 
upon grounds to which, we presume, an American cannot object. To see 
the exact nature of our proposition, the excellent map of Oregon which 
Dr. Twiss has prefixed to his volume would be necessary ; but its general 
character may be conveyed hy description. 

It must be borne in mind, that the practical point in dispute is the | 
territory between the Columbia river and the 49th parallel; and the 
American argument in favour of their demand for this region is, that they 
are entitled by the discovery of the river to the whole valley of the Co- 
lumbia, including all its tributaries ; “ because those who discover a river 
are entitled To au the country that it drains”! We have shown 
the monstrous character of this argument; but let that pass. If the 
reader could examine the map, he would see that a considerable, and 
for British objects not the least valuable portion of the territory in 
dispute, is nor drained by the Columbia: and this portion (respect- 
ing our claim to which there cannot be a doubt) admits of nearly 
as well-defined a natural boundary as the Columbia itself. Let 
therefore both parties agree to leave the Northern territory drained 
by the Columbia as a neutral ground, open, as the whole of 
Oregon now is, to settlers of each nation, with a free navigation of the 
Columbia for a term of years, or to the Hudson's Bay Company during | 
its existence ; firing the American boundary South of the Columbia, 
and letting the British begin where the Northern tributaries of 
the Columbia rise. In the upper part of the country, the line we 
propose is clearly defined by a range of mountains, which distinctly 
separates the two vallies; but as this range approaches the longitudinal 
parallel of the mouth of the Frazer, it sweeps away towards the South at 
right angles, till it reaches the Columbia above Fort Vancouver. A na- 
tural boundary, however, may still be found; for the Cowlitz is the 
only, at all events the largest river falling into the Columbia between 
this range and the sea. Let, therefore, the sources of the Cowlitz be the 
British boundary North of the Columbia; or rather, the main branch of 
the Chickeeles river, (which falls into Gray’s Harbour near latitude 47°,) 
with a direct line thence to Mount Rainier. From Mount Rainier the | 
mountains themselves will mark the division, till the 49th parallel is 
struck, when avy line will suflice to the Rocky Mountains. For the 
whole of these uplands, so far as they are known, are bleak, barren, and 
worthless; and were the country peopled as densely as France, they 
would be of no more value than the uplands of the Alps or the Pyrenees. 
Thus, the British would take all the country drained by Frazer's River 
and the inlets and straits of Vancouver's Island; the Americans, every- 
thing South of the Columbia; the Northern territory of the Columbia 
being left neutral. Or, when the boundaries are settled, this district 
might be submitted to arbitration, on the single question—* Who is to 
have it?” 

By acting upon this proposal, the point of honour is saved to both dis- 
putants. It must, however, be avowed, that the substantial concession 
and loss are all on the side of Great Britain. We certainly give up fair 
claims—in our opinion, undoubted rights—to the Northern confines of 
the Columbia ; and if the region be left open to both nations, it will event- 
ually become American by mere influx of numbers. Mr. Calhoun’s view 
is quite correct, that time will quietly give the United States the territory 
under treaties of joint occupation, This cannot be helped. The par- 
ties start on equal terms, but it is in the nature of things that America 
should wia. National circumstances make the Americans much more 
moveable than the English; and Oregon is practically nearer—stands in 
closer relation to the United States—than even Lower Canada does to 
England. People may regret this result; but to act with the hopes of 
changing it, were as idle as to try to alter the longitude of New York. 
It must also be borne in mind, that British subjects cannot settle the 
country, were they so inclined, without permission from the Hudson's 
Bay Company. This monopoly might possibly be abrogated; but then 
we should abrogate our present interest in the matter. The Hudson's 

y Company are in reality the persons we are contending for ; and if we 
maintain them in the status quo till the expiration of their charter, 
(1863,) they have nothing to complain of. 

We are also giving up eventually the harbour and navigation of the 











Columbia. The fact cannot be disputed: the advantages of both have 
been overrated. The eye of Vancouver at once detected the inutility of 
the harbour for ships of burden, (or he would have forestalled Gray, 
and surveyed it at once); and all experience has confirmed the judg- 
ment of that distinguished navigator. The bar is impassable for large 
vessels ; it is continually lashed by a heavy surf; and even the Hudson's 
Bay Company ships, though doubtless built expressly for the purpose, are 
sometimes detained for two months or more before they can cross it. The 
river navigation is not good to Fort Vancouver ; but shortly above that it 
may be said to cease, being interrupted by falls, rapids, and cascades. These 
things do not prevent its use for the furs and “ properties ” of the Cana- 
dian hunters, trappers, and voyageurs, but are quite opposed to our 
notions of river navigation. Locks and canals might remove some of these 


| impediments; but we cannot conceive the time or circumstances that 


would create a British population numerous enough and rich enough to 
undertake such works. Nor, if we give up the territory, can we see 
any great utility in retaining the freedom of the river. Our proposal re- 
tains the good ports round Vancouver's Island; and it is more favours 
able to British interests than Mr. Polk’s proposition, which Lord John 
Russell, losing sight of the national honour in his party objects, lately in- 
timated a disposition to accept ; though by doing so we should admit that 
we have persisted in making a wrongful claim for thirty years, and gave 
it up as soon as we were threatened. 

The late arrivals from America seem to indicate a public feeling that 
mightaccept of less than we are proposing: but, though an oppo- 
nent’s disposition is not to be disregarded, a statesman is not a hucks- 
ter or shopkeeper, to study people's “humours,” which are very deceptive. 
It is a minister’s business to do what is proper in itself; what will put his 
cause and his country right with all the world ; and which can only be re- 
jected on the highwayman’s principle of “ I have no right to this, but I want 
it, so stand and deliver.” At all events, the question must be settled on 
some honourable terms. Until a boundary-line be fixed, there can be 
no assured prospects of peace. With the low Democrats and the West- 
ern States the subject will always be a party ery for demagogues to trade 
upon; and even if the United States should consent to abandon Oregon 
altogether, the American citizens would not. The more violent, restless, 
and reckless spirits of the far West, would pour in by thousands, set up 
a government whose whole spirit and substance would be that of the 
wildest spouter in Congress; and we should inevitably be involved in 
some “little” disputes between the Hudson’s Bay people and the young 
Oregonians, which would grow by “ sympathy” to “ a great war.” 





DAVIDSON'S TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST. 


Mr. Davinson is a man of an adventurous spirit, who has passed up- 
wards of twenty years in search of Fortune in the East, without, as we 
gather, being very successful; though he seems to have pursued her in 
Protean guises—mercantile employé, merchant, supereargo, and agrti- 
cultural settler. In 1823 he found himself in some business capacity at 
Batavia; whose deadly climate he defied by care, and avoiding the two 
extremes of water and gin-and-water. In 1826 he was at Singapore; 
where he seems to have resided for some time on and off, and bore office, 
at least the office of grand juror. In 1829 he first saw the Ganges and 
Calcutta ; having previously and afterwards made various voyages through 
the Indian Archipelago. In 1836 he was at New South Wales, and 
turned settler in search of health. In 1839 he again started for the 
East; Macao, Canton, and Hong-kong being amongst the places he 
visited. 

Mr. Davidson's Trade and Travel in the Fur East contains the 
reminiscences of his impressions and adventures during his pilgrimage 
“ usque Auroram et Gangem,” written to beguile the tedium of a home- 
ward voyage. As he had recourse to his memory alone, the accounts 
have that broad and general air which results from pouring out the re- 
sults of observations, rather than recurring for particulars to notes, 
which, unless written con amore and taken up in a kindred frame of 
mind, are apt to induce wearisomeness. No doubt, if scientific facts 
or particular occurrences where historical accuracy is desirable be the 
theme, the written memorandums must be had recourse to: but Mr. 
Davidson's material is not of this important character. The commercial 
information which the book contains is, doubtless, at his fingers-ends ; and 
for all the rest, memory may safely be trusted ; since it consists of general 
descriptions of the country, the people, and their modes of living, with 
sketches of his own voyages and occasional adventures, and many general 
observations that must have occurred to any one during such a long 
and varied experience. 

There is nothing very striking or new in the book, except the sketches 
in China and Singapore ; nor do Mr. Davidson's facts contain much whence 
any new deductions can be drawn. But the number of topics pro- 
duces variety; and there is a practical knowledge about the descrip- 
tions and remarks, which gives to these a force and freshness, that al- 
ways appear in ideas derived from nature. Mr. Davidson is a hard- 
headed man, with sense, keenness, and vivacity of mind; not devoid of 
the prejudices of the society in which he has passed so much of his life, 
and with the manner which men naturally acquire where the only superior 
they ever admit they see, is some commanding officer with “ her Majesty's 
commission,” and the whole tone of intercourse is “ hail fellow well 
met.” These qualities show themselves in the style, but not offensively ; 
indeed, they rather give it character. 

Like most persons of his class, Mr. Davidson is deficient in extension 
of view. He comes to a sensible conclusion on the thing before him, 
but cannot reach the consequences beyond; so that his suggestions are 
somewhat of the earth, earthy. Many legal reformers of this small cali- 
bre see the evil of those forms which sometimes prevent the entrance of 
a truth, but do not appreciate the vagueness which they always and 
the falsehood which they often shut out. Practical men also see clearly 
enough that certain vices cannot be prevented, and that if regulated they 
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become less gross ; so they would have the state sanction and superin- 
tend the vice, in order to gain by it: not perceiving the general degrada- 
tion of the moral tone, and the consequent social corruption which ensues. 
For instance, thus speaks Mr. Davidson on gambling in the East. 

“ Cock-fighting is carried on toa great extent here, [ Bencoolen,} and is in- | 
dulged in by the Natives high and low. On market-days, vast numbers of Na- 
tives may be seen wending their way to the cock-pit attached to each market or 
bazaar, with one of the celebrated Malay game-cocks under their arms. At the | 
pit, some hundreds of these birds may be seen in the hands of the fanciers, who 
weigh and examine them thoroughly before betting on them. As soon as the bets | 
are arranged, the two birds first on the list are brought into the centre of the pit, 
and armed by their owners with a fearful spur about four inches long, of the | 
Shape of a sithe, and as sharp asa razor. The combat seldom lasts a minute; | 
the first charge generally rendering one and frequently both the combatants 
hors de combat, by inflicting on them mortal wounds. Then begins the most dis- | 
gusting part of the scene. The owner of each bird takes him up, blows into his | 
mouth and eyes, and uses every exertion to make the poor tortured victim give the | 
last peck to his adversary. Failing this last peck, the battle is a drawn one. Bets | 
are usually paid, particularly in the country, in gold dust, which is weighed out 
im small ivory steelyards kept for the purpose. The Dutch, with their usual 
policy, derive a revenue from every cock-pit within their boundary here. For | 
my own part, I am not inclined to blame them, and think our revenue at all the 
three Straits settlements might be materially increased, and the scamps of those | 
places kept in better order, by having every gambling-house in them registered | 
and subjected to a tax. To put a stop to gambling, in any Asiatic town, is beyond | 
the power of man; and the attempt to do so only drives the gamester to the 
secret haunts where he may indulge his propensity, and where, I fear, too often he 
becomes a witness of, if not a participator in, deeds of blood. As a grand juror in 
Singapore I have had evidence saan of this.” 

The best and most interesting sketch in the book is that of Singapore ; 

ly because the author’s knowledge of the place is great, and partly 
ause that emporium is the resort of all the inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago, even as far as the Northern region of New South Wales. 
Here is the Chinaman, ever seeking to fulfil Adam Smith's destiny of 
man and “ better his condition.” 

“ The Chinese junks bring annually to this part of the world from six to eight 
thousand emigrants; ninety-nine-hundredths of whom land without a sixpence in 
the world beyond the clothes they stand in. The consequence of this is, that 
those who cannot succeed in obtaining immediate employment take to thieving, 
from necessity; and some daring gang-robberies are committed every year. They 
do not, however, long continue this mode of life; for the eight thousand new 
comers soon scatter, and find employment either on the island, in the tin-mines of 
Banca, or on the Malayan peninsula. 

“Ship-loads of these men have been sent to the Mauritius; where they have 

iven general satisfaction; and no better class of emigrants could be found for the 

fest Indies. A tight curb on a Chinaman will make him do a great deal of 

work; at the same time, he has spirit enough to resist real ill-treatment. All the 

mechanics and house-builders, and many boatmen and fishermen of Singapore, are 
ese. 





EFFECTS OF TEETOTALISM. 

There seems to be some fatality attaching to clergymen at Singapore. The 
last three incumbents, Messrs. Burn, Darrah, and White, all died young, and of 
the same complaint, namely, diseased liver. My own opinion is that they were 
all three too strict adherents to Teetotalism. In warm climates, a moderate 
or rather liberal allowance of wine I believe to be absolutely necessary. 

Let us jump to New South Wales. 

THE APPARITION AT THE BALL. 

During the government of Sir Richard Bourke, an attempt was made by him 
to introduce into his own parties some Emancipist families; and on one occasion, 
the granddaughter of a late Sydney hangman actually made her appearance at a 
ball at Government House. This fact being found out by the heads of families 
present, a representation was made to his Excellency through his Aide-de-camp; 
and, after some show of opposition on the part of the Governor, a stop was put to | 
it. Ido not mean to say, that among the class called Emancipists, consisting of | 
— who have been convicts, there may not be found men and women who 

ve become thoroughly reformed and fit to adorn society. This, however, is the 
exception, not the rule. A large majority of the class in question are quite unfit 
for any company but that of a low pot-house. 

Was not this pushing pedigree too far for the latitude ? A hangman's 
daughter would clearly not do; but in the actual case the company had 
only to suppose that the belle “had not a grandfather.” 

IRISH EMIGRANTS. 

Tt is remarked all over the colony, that the emigrants generally are very diffi- 
cult to satisfy in the matter of rations; and that the man who had been the worst 
fed at home was the most difficult to please abroad. An Irishman is generally 
found the chief grumbler here; a Scotchman ranks second; while an English 
peasant, who has all his life fared better than either, is found in Australia to be 
most easily satisfied. I do not attempt to explain or account for this: I have, | 
however, not only frequently observed it, but have heard my neighbours make the 
same remark. [ hired an Irish labourer and his wife, to whom I gave the follow- 
ing pay and rations—22/. a year to the man; 12/. a year to his wife; weekly be- 
tween the two, 14 pounds of beef, 20 pounds of flour, 3 pounds of sugar, 6 ounces 
of tea, and 4 ounces of tobacco. With this allowance, forlhalf of which thousands of 
families in England would be thankful, the couple were not satisfied, and actually 
complained that they had not enough toeat. It was summer-time when they came 
to my farm; and they were warned that the blow-flies would destroy their meat 
if it was not covered up: they were too lazy, however, to take the slightest care 
of it; and, as I saw their second week's allowance lying on a table the day after it 
was served out covered with a mass of blow-flies, 1 took them severely to task 
for their wanton waste and neglect. But it was of no avail. And this couple 
had lived upon potatoes and butter-milk all their lives! 

We will go back to Asia for a few particulars of Hong-kong ; though 
the account is best read as a whole. 

“ Great complaints used to be made at Canton and Macao, because goods could 
not be landed unless they were sold, or the consignees chose to advance the duty, 
and let the articles lie till an opportunity of disposing of them occurred: in other 
words, the want of a bonding system was universally felt and complained of. The 
establishment of Hong-kong compfetely obviates this inconvenience, and enables | 
the ship from Great Britain or elsewhere to dispose of her cargo in a few days | 
after her arrival, and proceed home again; thus saving time, expense, and trouble, 

| 








to an incalculable extent. 

“A decisive — of the eligibility of Hong-kong as a place of trade, and of its 
importance in the eyes of the Chinese themselves, is afforded by the immense sums 
paid by some of them for ground on which to build hongs, where they can 
deposit their goods with safety, beyond the reach of their grasping Boos Bro 
This advantage to a Chinaman is something so new, and so far beyond anything | 
he ever dreamed of enjoying, that I conceive the benefits likely to accrue from it | 
to Hong-kong to be incalculable. 

“ Goods stored in Canton or Macao, the property of a Chinaman, were never | 
safe in the event of their owner getting into trouble with the Chinese authorities; | 





| underwriters. 


| sidering them. 


| of his book is to classify synonymes. 


and, if the property of foreigners, they could not be insured against fire the rj 
arising from the universal carelessness of the Chinese, and the consequent Tisk 
frequent occurrence of extensive conflagrations, being considered too great by 
Both these difficulties are completely obviated in Hong-kong? the 
every substantially-built house and warehouse, together with the property in thems 
were insured against fire previously to my quitting the island. One (hj 
had, in March last, completed buildings for the storage of property collected from 
the different ports on the coast, on which upwards of 40,000 dollars had been laid 
out; and what is more, they were already well filled. ° * * 
“The progress made in Hong-kong since its occupation as a British colony ; 
astonishing, and perhaps unsurpassed in the history of civilization. Qwin> - 


| the peculiar features of the locality in which Victoria stands, that town hg ym 


extended along the beach, till it is now upward of four miles long With three 
short streets extending a little way up the hills about its centre. The Queen’ 
Road extends along the beach the whole of this length, and has been cut with 
great labour and expense. . * - . 

“Some idea of the rapid progress which this settlement has made may be 


| formed by the reader, when I state that one firm had laid out upwards of 40,0991 


sterling in building, and was still laying out more when I quitted it. This jg 
certainly by far the largest expenditure that has been made by any single estab. 
lishment; but many others have spent from 6,000/. to 10,0001. in a similar way, 
and the outlay by individuals on speculation is by no means inconsiderable,  *' 

“ The Chinese population of Victoria and the neighbourhood amounted lagt 
January to ten thousand souls; certainly not the choicest collection that could be 
wished, as the number of robberies that take place in and about the town sug. 
ciently testify. This evil the Magistrates were, however, doing their best to 
poor Ae and some scores of idle vagabonds had been sent across the channel dj. 
viding the island from the main land of China. Some of the chiefs of the robber. 
gangs had been apprehended and set to work on the roads in irons; a proceeding 
that alarmed their confederates not a little.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From February 6th to February th. 
Books. 

The Oregon Question Examined in respect to Facts and the Law of Na- 
tions. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Oxford, and Advocate in Doctors’ Commons. 

Antonio Perez and Philip IT. By M. Mignet, Member of the Institute of 
France, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, &c. Translated, with the approbation of the Author, by (, 
Cocks, B.L., Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of 
France; Translator of Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Families,” &e. 

A Sunmary of the Savings Banks in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land ; with the period of the establishment of each institution, the place 
where it is held, the days and hours when open, the rate of interest pay- 
able to depositors, the number of open accounts, and amount of deposits, 
&c. According to the latest Official Returns. By John Tidd Pratt, Esq., 
the Barrister-at-law appointed to Certify the Rules of Savings Banks and 
of Friendly Societies, an 

Trade and Travel in the Far East; or Recollections of Twenty-one Years 
passed in Java, Singapore, Australia, and China. By G. I. Davidson, 

Long Engagements ; a Tale of the Atfghan Rebellion. 

Court Intrigues; a Novel. By William Peake, Esq. In three volumes. 

Peers and Parvenus; a Novel. By Mrs. Gore, Author of “ Mothers and 
Daughters,” &c. In three volumes. 








The Laws of the Customs. Compiled by direction of the Lords Commission- 
ers of her Majesty’s Treasury, and published under the sanction of the 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs; with Notes, and a General Index. 
Edited by J. G. Walford, Esq., Solicitor for the Customs. 

[ Amongst his other labours, the late Mr. Deacon Hume undertook a revision of 
the Customs Laws; whose number was 443, and an abidgement of which occupied 
1,375 large quarto pages. The essential matter of this ruda moles Mr. Hume 
digested under ten distinct subjects, each of which formed a separate Act of 
Parliament; and the whole received the Royal assent in 1825. During the time 
which has since elapsed, various amendments and some changes have been made; 
and though several of these alterations had been consolidated with the existing 
statutes, others could only be found by referring to the particular Acts. This 
additional matter has now been embodied in Mr. Deacon Hume’s ten laws; which 
have nominally been repealed, and the revised consolidations passed in their stead. 
These Acts are all ne nr in the volume before us; Mr. Walford having pre- 
pared their publication, by direction of the:Lords of the Treasury, adding expla- 
natory notes where necessary, either his own or Mr. Hume's. 

This more direct information is followed by various excerpta, or entire Acts,re- 
lating to matters in which the Customs are entitled to meddle. For example, 
we have a Foreign Enlistment Act; and as men cannot go abroad but in ships 
the regulations of the law are intrusted to the Customhouse-officer: in cases 0 
copyright, he decides what is admissible and what not; we taxed cards and dice 
at home for the sake of morals; but these articles might be sent to parts beyond 
the sea without paying any duty, for the benefit of trade; and so on in various 
other matters. The referential parts of the volume, as index and tables, are 
clear, and appear to be sufficient; and the publication would seem to be indispen- 
sable to all connected with the Customs. ] 

English Synonymes Classified and Explained; with Practical Exercises. By 
G. F. Graham, Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition,” &c. 

[ The subject of synonymes is one of considerable difficulty; as their proper use 
the selection of the right synonymes—not only implies a dictionary knowledge of 


| the word, but a mastery of the general idea and a perception of the precise shades 


of our own meaning, which, simple as it seems, is not always possessed by writers. 
Mr. Graham's book is a useful contribution towards the attainment of this 
accuracy, by directing attention to the leading differences of synonymes, and 
furnishing a good many practical exercises, the filling up of whose blanks, in con- 
nexion with the rules the examples are designed to illustrate, will impress many 
nice distinctions upon the mind, as well as the importance of habitually con- 
i At the same time, too implicitly rigid an attention to some ot 
Mr. Graham's definitions might give an air of pedantry to diction; and he occa 
sionally, we think, puts his own interpretation upon aword. ‘The leading feature 
Thus, “ generic and specific” are the first 
treated of ; an example of which may be indicated by Answer and Reply—* Aa 
answer is given to a question (‘generic’); a reply is made to an accusation, Of 
an objection (‘specific’). The former simply informs, the latter confutes or dis- 
proves.” | 
The Pupil’s Guide to English Etymology ; containing the principal Roots 
from the Latin, Greek, and other Languages, with their Derivatives; t- 
gether with copious Exercises on l’refixes and Affixes. By George Manson, 
Head Master of the Genera! Assembly's Normal School, Edinburgh. 
[A very able series of short lessons and exercises on prefixes and affixes; followed 
by copious lists of Latin and Greek roots which have given words to the English 


} language; the last of which the pupil is to analyze —as “ acris, sharp, bitter; 
| acr-id, -itude, -imony, -imonious.” 


We should think it would be found a very use 
ful little book. ] 
The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gilmore Simms, Author of “ The 
Yeinassee,’ &c. Second Series. ; 
(Half-a-dozen tales descriptive of American life and manners, chiefly in the 
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States. Two refer to the times of the Revolutionary war, and convey | the whole. In short, the ornamental has not been neglected in a print that is 


an indifferent picture of “ primitive - manners; “ Caloya, or the Loves of the 
Driver,” is the story of a Negro Lothario’s endeavours to debauch an Indian's 
wife and the luckless termination towards himself; “ Lucas de Ayllon is an ex- 
panded tale of the Spanish captain who entrapped a number of Carolina Indians, 
sold them as slaves in the Spanish settlements, and, returning for another cargo, 
was 


wrecked upon the 
stories com lete the series. eee ; ‘ e ae 

The cook yossesses this peculiarity, that its matter is American; and, if de- 

rived from other books, they are not those of Europe. The tales, however, are not 

nal to some others we have read of a similar kind. The subjects are not pleas- 

; the treatment, though vigorous, is coarse; and the author leans too much to 


re physical and the extravagant. } 


‘A Fraqmentary Chapter from the History of Robert the Fox. 
A rather flat and pointless parody upon the European fable of Reynard the Fox; 
Robert in this case being the British Premier. Phe general plan of the original 
js pretty closely followed, except that the Bull (type of the agriculturists) goes to 
fetch Robert the Fox to Court; in return for which kindness, the Fox invei; 
Bull into the hands of a rabble, who bait him. The idea is not a bad one, but in 


the execution it is only a subject spoiled. } 





Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. By Parke Godwin. Se- | 


cond Series. ; . ’ ; 
{A second selection from Zschokke's miscellaneous tales; of less variety and 
purpose than the first series. The most singular is “ Leaves from the Journal of 
a Poor Vicar in Wiltshire of which the Vicar of W akefield evidently sug- 
ted the idea: but Zschokke does not well succeed on English ground. His 
simplicity is too German, as we ll as the Vicar’s poverty. ] 

The Poetical Works of James Beattie, LL.D., and William Collins. With 
Memoirs of their Lives and Writings, by Thomas Miller; and Engravings 
by Samuel Williams, &c., from Drawings by John Absolon. 

{A continuation of Mr. Bogue’s illustrated editions of the poets. As a specimen 
of typography and binding, the book is entitled to high praise: the illustrations 
are not quite so good ; their style is conventional, and not reaching a very high de- 





gree of excellence in its line. ] 

The Manual of Natural Philosophy; with recapitulatory Questions on each 
Chapter, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By John L. Com- 
stock, M.D.; and Richard D, Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon, Author of a “ Dictionary 
of Terms used in Medicine and the Collateral Sciences,” and of Manuals 
of Chemistry and of the Steam-engine. ue stecl plate and two hundred 
and eighty-one cuts. 

Dr. Comstock’s elementary work on natural philosophy has long been a text- 
wk in the United States; and nearly eight years ago a revised edition of his 
System was published in this country. W e believe the Manual of Natural Phi- 
losophy before us is the same work, but with alterations and additions by Dr. Com- 
stock’s able coadjutor Mr. Hoblyn, who has given an entirely new chapter on 


Heat, and added a section on the Steam-engine. The new matter consists of 


; distinguished by typographical indications from the ori- 





about a hundred pa; 
ginal text. | 

Wright's Supplement to the Peerage of 1845; forming a Continuation to all 
Genealogical and Heraldic Records of the United Kingdom. 

[A species of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, of the Aristocracy, for the last year; 
with the new creations that have taken place within the period. The subject is 
pursued into its ramifications: and let us mark the courtliness of the compiler. 

he word “death” is never mentioned in the presence of the Emperor of Morocco, 
and it does not seem to be applied to a Peer in Wright's Supplement. It is indi- 
cated by the date of his successor. Thus, the present Lord Wharncliffe “ suc- 
ceeded his father, James Archibald, 1st Baron, 9 Dee. 1845.” ] 

History of the Rc formation in the Sixteenth Century. By J. HW. Merle 
D'Aubigné, D.D. A new Translation, by Henry Beveridge, Esq., Advocate.. 
Volume Second. 

History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Ce ntury. Volume the Fourth. 
By J. H. Merle D’Aubigné, D.D., President of the Theological School of 
Geneva, and Vice-President of the Société Evangelique; assisted in the 
preparation of the English original by H. White, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. 

[The first of these titles contains the second volume of a cheap translation in a 
neat and compact size. Mr. White’s is a library edition, forming a handsome 
volume in octavo. ‘This edition also claims not to be a translation at all, but an 
original work, in which Mr. White only assists D’Aubigné: the French version of 
this fourth volume, it is said, is not yet finished. ] 

The Lift and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By William Roscoe. Fifth 
edition. Revised by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. In two volumes. Volume 
Il. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

The Beauties of Isaac Barrow, DD, Selected from all his Sermons and 
Devotional Writings; with a Biographical Notice of the Author, by B. 
S., Esq., Barrister-at-law. 


[The favourable reception given to a volume of selections from Jeremy Taylor has 


wndaced the publication of this companion; which ought to be more favourably re- 


ceived than its pred cessor, as the works of Barrow are Jess known than those of 
> 


Jeremy Taylor, and if not so poetically eloquent are more characteristic. } 
Priests, Women, and Families. By J. Michelet, Professor of History in 
the College de France. A new Translation from the French; with addi- 
tional Notes, and the Author's celebrated Third Preface, in reply to the 
: Attacks of the Jesuits. Edited by Joseph Crookes. 
[An edition in double columns, and apparently designed for popular circulation. } 
Mars. 
Will's Theatre of War in th Punjaub. 
Sketch Map of the Punjaub and the Sikh T: rritory. 
[Of these two maps, the second, published by Messrs. Allen, is the larger and 
ndsomer, and the easier of reference; but Mr. Wyld’s is fuller of names, and 
compreheuds nearly as extensive a geographical space. } 
PRINTS. 
The Installation on the Musnud of his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
at Madras, 1842. Painted by F. C. Lewis, at Madras; engraved by F. C. 
Lewis, Senior Engraver to the Queen, and C. G. Lewis. 
{A large and in posing plate of a ceremonial that is striking from the mixture of 
Oriental and European characters and costumes. The scene is magnificent: the 
mamense columns and horse-shoe arches that support the lofty hall give grandeur 
tothe place; and the profound obeisances of turbaned heads before the youthful 
Nabob, who is squatted on a sort of tray raised table-high under a canopy upheld 
by lances, while the English conquerors look on at the empty pageant symbolical 
despotic power, sugyest reflections of the altered state of things in India. 














he shore and miserably perished; two incidents rather than 


The print is one of the most effective of its class—portrait-pictures; though | 


chiaroscuro is more Rembrandtish than suits an Eastern scene. The merits 
of the likenesses, seventy in number, of English officials civil and military, and 
Native chiefs, must be judged of by the friends of the parties: we can only say 
they are smartly drawn; though the faces are so often characterized by an 
tion of the eyebrows and a pinching-up of the mouth, as to excite a suspicion 
that these peculiarities belong to the painter’s mannerism rather than to the 





| search of the pict 


| 


likely to have a large circulation among wealthy Indians; who have rarely 
complimented by European artists with a pictorial representation flattering to 
tueir pride. ] 


MUSIC, 
MADAME DULCKEN’S SOIREES MUSICALES. 
Tue third and final concert of the series, on Wednesday evening, was one 
of highly sustained musical interest; the classical selection from the works 
of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, &c., consisting chiefly of 
| the rarities of those masters. M. Sainton opened the performance by lead- 
| ing the Quartet in G minor of Haydn, Op. 73. The music of this was 
delicious; and the adagio seemed to make a profound impression on the 
audience: but, compared with the highly finished models of quartet per- 
ormance which we now hear, the execution was defective in several respects, 
and principally in complete ensemble, ‘perfect intonation, and in the buoy- 
aucy and grace of Haydn's style. Saintoa’s violin stood out too prominent- 
| ly; the tone was oftener that of the concerto than the quartet; and we were 
surprised to hear his sure hand sometimes at fault in the high notes. It 
is certain that the late quartets of Father Haydn are not now to be lightly 
adventured in public on the strength of a mere mastery of their notes; but 
that they must be submitted to the same general rehearsal and critical 
study which have enabled the performers of the Beethoven (Juartet Society 
| to produce their finished pictures—models of the refinement and perfection 
of the style. 
A new Pianoforte Duet, entitled “Grande Sonate Symphonique 4 quatre 
mains,” was performed by Madame Dulcken and the composer, Mr. Mo- 
| scheles. The execution was admirable in point of correctness and unity; 























and it in some measure supplied an interest which was lacking in the com- 
position, where the spots of real music were “few and far between.” The 


introduction and allegro agitato exhibited many choice and learned har- 
monies, and an elegant manner of introducing them, in which Mr. Mo- 
scheles is often happy; and his scherzoso alla tedesca antica, especially that 
feature of it in which the bass is struck as if by chance, as in the subject 
of the celebrated Cat fugue of Scarlatti, is really humorous and original. 
But in selecting a few points for applause we go to the limit of commen- 
dation: as a whole, the production is cold, laboured, and tedious in the 
extreme We fear that nothing but the absolute dearth of novelty—at 
least of that kind which consists in a new title—recommends the greater 
part of the compositions of the day, when pianoforte music is certainly too 
much in} extremes. We may make our choice between the tinkle of 
Dohler and the note-splitters, or the ambitious and imposing but cold and 
stagnant productions of the classical school. Even Mendelssohn himself, 
the head and ornament of this school, may be reproached with the want of 
fancy—with repeating too frequently the same form of bravura passage, as 
if in some enchanted circle from which he cannot escape. Clementi, 
Hummel, and Dussek, long since taught us to expect the vivacity of 
champagne in a new pianoforte piece. They showed their art as pianoforte- 
composers principally in the constant invention of new figurate passages, 
which surprised and delighted the hearer, and supported his attention to 
the last. ‘This is the art which the genius of the instrument demands, but 
which we no longer find; pianoforte music having utterly aljured those 
playful graces that grew out of the pursuit of one idea, as in a former day 
of genius, and having become on the one hand so very fine aud so very dull, 
and on the other so light and brilliant and so worthless. le who can pursue 
the medium between the classical-romantic and the fashionable-saloon 
style may discover the true path of the modern pianoforte composer. 

Mendelssohn's new trio has not that striking originality which is to be 
expected in a man of his eminence. The desig 1¢ first movement is 
tolerably old; and the difficult bravura passages it contains are modelled 
on those of his Serenade, Sonata for Violoncello and Pianoforte in B flat, 
&c. Repetitions, and forms in danger of becoming hackneyed abound too 
much in this master: of this we cannot help here repeating our impression, 
The movements that will please in musical society are the andante, a 
scherzo in G minor, (the old staccato very prettily varied in this instance,) 
and the impassioned and animated finale. Madame Dulcken performed the 
principal part in an exquisite manner. 

Among the singing, we chiefly noted that of Signor F. Lablache, as 
conspicuous for its excellent style and the love of good music which evi- 
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‘INE ARTS. 
| BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
ition—we might 


THE most interesting and successful pictures in this exhi 
ir painters have 


| almost include every other—are those of scenes which tl 








actually beheld and been impressed by. In those where the artist chooses 
his subject from books, culls his materials from prints, and derives the 
sentiment from poet, historian, or novelist, we rarely tind him equal to the 
| oceasion: the farther the incident is removed from the sphere of his own 
| observation and sympathies, either by time, place, or passi the less 
| happy is he in his treatment of it. This is so natural a consequence of the 
imaginative faculties being lively and powerful in only a very few, while 
the perceptive faculties are more or less active : vigorous in all, that it 
| is no disparagement of an artist's talent not to attempt | themes; espe- 


| cially when it is considered that the painter, to succeed, must be able to 
depict with the force and animation of reality, poetic cor tions of ideal 
beauty and grand T , l tice g students 
: t the artist ranks 
painter of shoe- 
ses were above 
livuig idiosyn- 
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The un of contemporary costume can be received as 
un ex sts who do not put modern n toga-draped 
tigures or nude forms. It is not necessary even to cross the ¢ hannel in 
uresque in costume or the wild in nature: Messrs. Top- 
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ham and Goodall have shown that in Ireland there are sub 
and dirty as Italian boys; and in so far as rags and squalor are ingredients 
of the picturesque, our own age and country afford but too many materials. 
rhe nocturnal meetings of the peasantry at Goatacre and Bremhill would 


several physiognomies. ‘The mezzotint is executed with freedom and feeling; | have furnished Mr. Poole, the painter of poverty and wretchedness, with a 


and the arrangement of light and dark is cleverly managed so as to give bril- | subject to pair with his pictures of Plague and Famine. 
liancy to the details and keep the masses broad and subservient to the effect of | emotion are to be studied everywhere; aud when these ave depicted with 
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vitality and truth of expression, costume matters little. Artists are apt to 
lay too much stress on the externals of the picturesque; forgetting that 
every living being is a study to those who look beyond the surface. Mr. 
Cope, with all his power, will never produce so vivid a representation of any 
historical event, or one so full of living character, as his “ Poor-law 
Guardians ” was of the present state of things in England; Maclise’s “ Snap- 
apple Night” is worth all his Hamlets and Macbeths; and Wilkie’s fame 
rests on his “ Blind Fiddler” and “ Rent-day,” rather than on his “ Knox” 
or “ Columbus.” The art required to do justice to the humblest subjects is 
as diflicult of attainment and as worthy of admiration as that bestowed on 
higher themes; the difference being in kind rather than degree. Mr. F. 
Goodall, in his admirable picture of The Brittany Conscript Leaving Home, 
in the present exhibition, (No. 134,) shows power of drawing and of 
telling a story, that might be employed on a more elevated theme; though 
in that case his success might not be so great. The handsome con- 
script in his picturesque costume is an Antinous for manly grace and 
beauty; and the incident is represented with dramatic effect and natural 
truth. The conscript pauses on the steps of the cottage to receive one 
more kiss from his aged mother, whose hand he clasps in his perhaps, for 
the last time: an old father tries to console his daughter, who waits with 
tearful eyes to take her farewell of her lover or husband; while a soldier 
beckons the conscript to join the troop that is seen winding along the road. 
On a rising ground above, are assembled the girls of the village, waving 
adieus to their lovers and brothers; the old curé standing in front, with 
bowed head and crossed arms, invoking a blessing on the departing villa- 
gers. The expression of angry grief with which a little urchin clasps the 
knee of his father, or brother, is the most vivid touch of natural passion in 
the picture: the women’s sorrow is expressed by ostentatious tears in their 
fine eyes, their plump cheeks showing no signs of emotion; and the con- 
script seems too conscious of his personal advantages to be overcome by his 
feelings. If Mr. Goodall had actually witnessed such a scene, perhaps, he 
would have thrown more pathos into it; the power of depicting expression 
being commensurate with the experience and sensibility of the artist— 
where, as in this case, his art is adequate. Mr. Goodall has greatly im- 
proved in his drawing: the clasped hands of the mother and son, and the 
graceful ease of the conscript’s pose, show a mastery of the form. His 
painting is still hard and smooth, and the colouring opaque; but altogether, 
the execution is superior to that of his former works. This is the only 
successful design. Mr. Lauder'’s Dick Tinto Showing his Pictures to Peter 
Pattieson, is rather a portrait of Scott and some painter than an illustration 
of the characters in the story; and Mr Johnstone’s Temptation is a clever 
group of two lovers, wholly innocent of seductive tendency. Two of Mr. 
Frith’s gracefully drawn and delicately pencilled beautics—a life-size ‘por- 
trait of an Italian woman, by Mr. Rippingille, very hard and flat—and one 
of Inskipp’s mannered but harmoniously coloured pictures, called The 
Poppy of Andalusia—are the only other studies of character calling for es- 
pecial notice. 

A landscape with cattle and figures, by R. Ansdell, The Drover's Halt, 
(217,) is a picture full of life and character, though too gaudily coloured, 
and deficient in point of art. As the work of a young painter, it is very 
promising. Sheep-washing, (161,) by T. Boddington, is a pretty and clever 
sketch in oils, but too flimsy and crude to be called a picture: the artist's 
manner is attractive, but it is mannerism. A study of beeches, in A Covert 
of Old Trees, (450,) by T. J. Soper, is a graceful and silver-toned sketch, 
erude and slight, but delicately touched, and showing a feeling for natural 
character in foliage. A Scene in Lord Stafford’s Park, Costessy, (461,) 
by A. Priest, is another study of trees, more elaborate in execution and 
mellow in tone than the last-mentioned. G. Simms, J. Thorpe, and other 
young landscape-painters, make up a goodly show of promise in this de- 
partment; but how this may turn out, depends upon whether the artists 
will be content to trade upon their stock of conventional tricks, or study to 
represent the infinite variety of nature. F.R. Lee, whose pictures become 
every year more superficial and feeble, is an example of deteriorating 
talent, through the substitution of mere dexterity for close study: his 
Okehampton Castle, (129,) is flat, petty, and insubstantial, with neither 
atmosphere nor shadow. H. Bright repeats his crayon sketches in oils; 
and J. D. Fripp and Copley Fielding do the same with their water-colour 
drawings. C. Bentley is more mindful of the difference between oil-painting 
and water-colour drawing: in his Broadstairs, (23,) the sea is full of move- 
ment and buoyancy, and the atmosphere seems moist with spray. R. 
Knell’s sea views are clever, but too blue, cutting, and mannered. Snow- 


On the 12th February, at Astbury, Captain Archer, Fourth Dragoon Guards, pyr 

eldest daughter of Clement Swetenham, Esq., of Somerford, Cheshire, Eliza, 
On the 17th, at St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, Mr. Mechi, of Leadenha 

Charlotte, daughter of Francis Ward, Chillesford, Suffolk. Street, to 


On the 17th, at St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Fa 
K.L8., Secretary of Legation at the Court of Persia, to Maria Eliza, daughter 
or 


George Battye, Esq., late of Campden Hill, Kensington. 
On the 18th, at Walcot Church, Bath, Charles Brune Graves Sawle, Esq. eldest 
of Sir Joseph Graves Sawle, Bart., of Penrice, Cornwall, to Rose Caroline, y how 
daughter of David R. Paynter, Esq., of Dale, Pembrokeshire. > Youngest 

On the 19th, at St. Marylebone Church, the Rey. William Thornton, Vicar of 
ford, Northamptonshire, to Anne Georgiana Frances, second daughter ef Genes 
William Anson, Bart., K.C.B. Sir 

On the 19th, at St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Thomas Goodwin Hatchard M.A 
Fanny, eldest daughter of the late Bishop of Jerusalem. hte. | 

Lately, at Hunton, Kent, Thomas Duncombe Shafto, Esq., to Dulcibella M 
daughter of the Rey. Robert Moore, Rector of Hunton, and Canon of Canterbury, ary, 

DEATHS ; 

On the 15th December, at Plymouth, in Tobago, the Rev. Richard Albert Warne 
Rector of the parishes of St. Patrick and St. David in that island ; in his 28th year % 

On the 24th, at Dhoolia, Captain Frederick Jackson, Twenty-fourth Regiment Bom 
bay Native Infantry, youngest son of the late Rey. Gilbert Jackson, D.D., Rector 2 
Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. « 

On the 25th January, at Constantinople, Mrs. Honorine MacGuffog, Wie of 
Samuel MacGuffog, M.D., Physician to her Majesty’s Embassy in that city. 

On the 28th, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Hon. 8. G. W. Archibald, LL,D,, Master 
of the Rolls, and Judge of the Admiralty; in his 67th year. 

On the 6th February, in London, Colonel Thomas Dundas Campbell, late of her 
Majesty’s Fiftieth Regiment ; in his 79th year 

On the 9th, during his temporary stay in town, Robert Armour, Esq., of Brighton 
formerly merchant in the Old Change, London, and brother-in-law of the poet Burns: 
in his 62d year. : 

On the 9th, at De Beauvoir, Guernsey, Aun Saumarez, Widow of the late Isaac Do. 
bree, Esq. ; in her 94th year. fy 

On the 12th, at Laverstoke, William Portal, Esq., of Laverstoke House, Hants; in 
his 91st year. 

On the 13th, at the College, Salisbury, J. Campbell Wyndham, Esq., of Dunoon, XB 
and father of J. H. Campbell Wyndham, M.P. for Salisbury. 

On the 13th, at the residence of his father, Vice-Admiral Matson, Cavendish Road, 
St. John’s Wood, Melville Gore Matson, late Captain in her Majesty’s Fifty-ninth Re. 
giment ; in his 4]st year. 

On the 13th, at Ovals St. Croix, Kington, Herefordshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Crosse 
K.F., late of the Thirty-sixth Regiment. : 

Oa the 15th, at Royston, Herts, General Sir William Clinton, G. C. B., Lieutenant. 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital. 

On the 15th, in Paradise Street, Rotherhithe, Mrs. Mary Pope ; in her 90th year, 

On the 15th, in Hyde Park Vlace, Mrs. Mackinnon, the mother of William Alexander 
Mackinnon, M.P. 

On the 15th, Miss Mary Mostyn, fourth daughter of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, 
Bart., of Talacre, Flintshire. 

On the 16th, in Gloucester Road, Hyde Park Gardens, Frances Elizabeth, Wife of 
John Braham, Esq. ; in her 46th year. 

On the 16th, at Worthing, the Rev. Henry Dashwood, Rector of Halton, Bucks, 
youngest son of Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. ; in his 45th year. 

On the 18th, in Adelphi Terrace, William Hawes, Esq., upwards of fifty-one years 
member of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. James's; in his 61st year. 

Lately, in the Precincts, Peterborough, after giving birth to a still-born infant, 
Selina, Wife of the Venerable the Archdeacon Davys, and second daughter of the late 
Rev. Gilbert Beresford, of Hoby, Leicestershire. 

Lately, at Chatham Place, Hackney, Mrs. E. Willott ; in her 92d year. 




















MILITARY GAZETTE. 
AprRatty, Feb. 16.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. H. ;W. Hall to be First 
Lieut. ; Gent. Cadet F. L. Alexander to be See. Licut. vice Hall, promoted. 
War-orrice, Feb. 20.—Ist Foot Guards—Capt. the Hon. C.H. Lindsay, from the 
43d Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Coulson, who exchanges, 37th Foot—Licut. E, 
D. Atkinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cassan, who retires; Ensign A. B. Cator to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Atkinson; C. S. Blois, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Cator. 434 Foot—Lieut. and Capt. R. B. Coulson, from the Ist or Grenadier Foot 
Guards, to be Capt. vice the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, who exchanges. 77th Foot—Assist.- 
Surg. W. Barrett, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘Illree, promoted, 
89th Foot—E. J. Head, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Richardson, promoted, 
Memorandum—The Christian names of Ensign Evans, of the Ist Regt. of Foot, are 
Francis Hugh. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Glover and Co. Drury Lane, coach-springmakers—-Yeowell and Kirby, Lichfield 
Street, Soho, brass-founders— Yarrow and Overton, Trimley, Surrey, army-clothiers— 
Hanson and Co. Huddersfield, woolstaplers—T. and G. Farrar, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, 
dyers—Smith and Woodhouse, Manchester, stock-brokers—Brimelow and Jeffs, Wigan, 
bebbin-turners—Ashton and Co. Shefticld, merchants; as far as regards A. Howe— 
Vigurs and Co. Castle Baynard Wharf, Thames Street, copper-smelters—Farnden and 
Turquand, Long Acre—Whittington and Castle, Bristol, attornies—Walker and Bent- 
ley, Bury, Lancashire, ropemakers—Watts and Co. Norwich, engineers—Cloves and 
Co. Store House Wharf, Ratcliff, coal-merchants ; as far as regards E. Kirlew-—Cronan 
and Co. Leeds, stock-brokers—Hird and Lawson, South Church, Durham, wine-mer- 
chants—Bennett and Dineley, attornies—M. M. and H. M. Salomons, Manchester— 














don, (360,) by J.B. Pyne, is a daring attempt to represent a scene 
of grandeur veiled in beauty; but the artifice is too apparent: there | 
is no middle distance; the sun-light is colour, not radiance; and the 
painting is chalky and crude. A Scene on the Llugy, North Wales, | 
(181,) by T. Danby—not the painter of the Shipwreck—is as op- | 
posite to the last-mentioned picture as possible: it is Iuminously bright 
with sunny warmth; and has a golden tone without loss of freshness. 
There is a sense of the solemn beauty and repose of nature in this picture, 
that dwells in the memory like the recollection of some secluded spot hal- 
lowed by associations: this proves that the artist felt the influence of the 
scene on his mind before he depicted it. Painters too often miss the 
mental impression—the sentiment of the landscape—in noting its material 
eatures. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 23d January, at the Parsonage, Stanley, New Brunswick, the Wife of the 
Rev. Alexander Voules Stuart, of a son. 

On the 8th February, at Winchester, the Lady of the Rev. N. Midwinter, Rector 
of St. Michael's, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Philipstown Rectory, the Lady of the Rev. Lord John Beresford, of 
a son. 

On the 11th, at Gormanstown Castle, the Lady of the Hon, Thomas Preston, of a son 
and heir. 

On the 11th, at Wyddial Rectory, Herts, the Lady of the Rev. C. Maxwell, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Amsterdam, the Lady of James Annesley, Esq., her Majesty's 
Consul, of a son. 

On the 15th, in Grosvenor Place, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Lennox Butler, of a son, 

On the 16th, in Hill Street, Lady Jolliffe, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 9th December, at the Cathedral Church, Calcutta, Major William Anderson, 
C.B., Bengal Artillery, to Frances Sophia Pattle, youngest daughter of the late Trevor 
Chicheley Plowden, Esq., B.C.S. 

On the 18th, at the Old Mission Church, Calcutta, Martin Petrie, Esq., of the 
Twenty-first Bengal Native Infantry, to Jessy, second daughter of William Steward 
Owens, Esq., of Croydon, Surrey. 

On the Ist January, at Christ Church, Byculla, Metcalf Larkin, Esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, to Sarah, second daughter of John Pennycuick, of Soilaric, C.B. and K.H., 
Lieutenant-Colonel of her Majesty’s Seventeenth Regiment, and Commandant of the 
Garrison of Bombay. 











Brameld and Beckitt, Titchborne Street, dealers in glass—Dixon and Sons, Liverpool, 
coopers--Wilson and Co, Halifax, booksellers— Hanesworth and Bonner, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, hatters—Orrell and Hulme, Little Bolton, Lancashire, comb-manufacturers 
—Green and Co. Manchester, engineers —A. and L. Bide, Yeovil, glove-manufacturers 
—Palmer and Holt, birmingham, pin-manufacturers—Wyatt and Barlow, Oxford, 
surgeons—Tyler and Lloyd, Whitecross Street, brass-founders—Robinson and Co. Ross, 
Herefordshire, farmers—Pocklington and Co. Newgate Market, meat-salesmen ; as far 
as regards R. Pocklington—Potts and Nicholson, Queen Street, Cheapside, lead-mer- 
chants—Dickson and Co. Cape Town, merchants; as far as regards W. Burnie. 

INSOLVENT.—HAWEINS, JouN, Hurst, Berkshire, butcher, Feb. 16, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Barrietp, Avevstvs Tuomas Artuur, trading under the name of Augustas De 
Lainey, Bristol, artist, to surrender March 3, 31 : solicitor, Mr. Draikenridge, Bartlett's 
Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

Biacker, Rownanp Hitt, and Earrru, Cuarves, junior, Gresham Street, ware- 
housemen, March 27, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Co, Aldermanbury ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

BoNELLA, WILLIAM, Pollard’s Row, Bethnal Green, out of business, Feb. 23, March 
31: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman St- 

Davis, WILLIAM, Manchester, plasterer, March 2, 23: solicitors, Messrs. Grezory and 
Co. Bedford Row ; Mr. Law, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Frsaer, Manchester. 

Fisuer, WitttaM, York Place, St. John’s Wood, commission-agent, Feb. 27, March 
27: solicitor, Mr. Austin, St. Swithin’s Lane; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings. 

HARRISON, SAMUBE, Poole, provision-merchant, Feb. 27, March 31 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Parr, Poole ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hart, Mary, Chewton Mendip, victualler, March 2, 31: solicitors, Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Hobbs, Wells ; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

METCALFE, THOMAS, Princes Street, Red Lion Square, carpenter, Feb. 28, March 27: 
solicitor, Mr. Rivolte, Bloomsbury Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

PInNeER, Joun, Regent’s Place, Globe Road, Mile End Road, undertaker, Feb, 23, 
March 31: solicitors, Messrs. Kingdon and Co. Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr- 
Turquand, Old Jewry. 

PoMESTON, Joun, Birkenhead, builder, Feb. 27, March 24; solicitors, Messrs. Hum- 
phrys and Co. Chancery Lane ; Messrs. Keightley and Banning, Liverpool ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. : 

SmyRK, Epwarb, Hill Street, Finsbury, upholsterers’-fringe-manufacturer, March 6, 
27: solicitor, Mr Roberts, Bride Court ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Symes, THoMAs, Uplyme, Devonshire, draper, March 5, 26: solicitor, Mr. Sedman, 
Guildhall Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. E 

WILKINson, Jonas and Zaccnevs, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufacturers, 
March 2, 23: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Wavill, Halifax; 
Mr. Courtenay, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 
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March 10, 
Dixon, Long Lar 
March 12, Baker, 
wine-merchants— Marc 


DIVIDENDS. 
E. C. Flowers, Whitchurch, Buckinghamshire, cattle-dealer—March 11, 
1c, Termondsey, currier—March 12, Banister, Derby, linendraper 
Mark Lane, merchant—March 12, Mohon and Simons, Mincing Lane, 
‘+h 12, Aplin, Bicester, Oxfordshire, scrivener—March 12, Parkin- 
son, Leeds, wine-merchant—March 12, W. and W. Lenden, Exeter, curriers— March 
u "Barber, Denhain Springs, Lancashire, ico-printer—March 13, Clarke, Rugby, 

orcer. CERTIFICATES é 
= To be grantal, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 12, Brooke, Gooderstone, Norfolk, miller—March 12, Tate, Regent Street, 
silversmith—March 12, Dixon, Long Lane, Bermondsey, currier—March 10, Leman 
and Bryan, Old Swan Pier, Upper Thames Street, wharfingers—March 10, Blunt, 
Great Ormond Street, Queen Square, civil engineer—March 12, nd, Ww estminster 
Bridge Road, dealer in glass— March 17, Castle, Twyning, Gloucestershire, grocer— 
March 12, Woodgate, Great Cantord, Dorsetshire, horse-dealer—March 11, G. W. and 
J. F. Gee, Leeds and Horsforth, drapers. 

; To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary 22 or before March 10. 

Laidman, Liverpool, shipowner—T. and J. Walker, York Road, Lambeth, upholster- 
ers—Wake, Silverstone, Northamptonshire, timber-merchant Butterworth, Manches- 
ter, plumber—Smith, Liverpool, merchant—Phillips, Kingston-upon-Ilull, hatter. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Worcestershire, farmer; first div. of 1s. any Friday ; Mr. Whit- 
Adamson, Stockport, grocer; first div. of 3s. 10d. Feb, 24, or any 
subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Harvey, Wandsworth, innkeeper ; 
second div. of 4s. Feb. 14, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Edwards, Aberdovey, Merionethshire, draper; first div. of 5s. Feb. 16, or any 
subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool—Backhouse, Liverpool, merchant ; first div. 
of 10s. Feb. 16, or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS 


















Lilly, Doddershill, 
moore, Birmingham 


Dewar, JAMES, Or BURDEN, JAMES Dewar, Feddal, near Braco, wright, Feb. 24, | 
' 


arch 21. 
i A,, junior, Glasgow, manufacturer, Feb, 21, March 14. 


TaNNAMILL, P., Paisley, manufacturer, Feb. 20, Mare h 13. 
zcut, A., Glasgow, spirit-merchant, Feb, 20, March 14. 


Friday, Feb. 20. 
PARTNEKSUIPS DISSOLVED. 

F. and J. Ellison, Birstall, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Bulmer and Co. New Elvet, 
Durham, brewers — Bellamy and Cooke, Mincing Lane—Wilson and Co, Blackburn, 
tallow-chandlers —Wakinshaw and Stamp, Jarrow, Durham, naphtha-manufacturers— 
Harrison and Son, Holt, Denbighshire, butchers—Dent and Co. Wood Street, Cheapside, 
glove-manutfacturers Hail and Allan, St. Paul's Churchyard—R. and J. Wallwork, 
Chorley, Lancashire, cotton-spinners —Kine and Martin, Gracechurch Street, attornies 
—Perrin and Chapman, North Nibley, Gloucestershire, manuiacturers of woollen-cloth 
—J. and T. Johnson— Mawson and Co, Shettield, railway-contractors ; as far as regards 
J. Mawson—Capper and Co, Watling Street, Manchester-warchousemen— Vance and 
Co. Manchester—Cantecliffe and Co. Macclestield, silk-dyers—-Hale and Round, Dudley, 
Worcestershire, brays-dealers—Roberts and Brook, Leeds, cut-nail-manufacturers 
Finlayson and Co. r Court, Bread strect, flax-spinners and factors— Morewood and 
Co. New York—Lawrie and Co. Manchester, commission-agents Nevill and Co, 
Crampsall, bleache Woodhouse and Co. corn-brokers—Perey and Mason, New Len- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, lace-makers—Cross and Roberts, Shoreditch, tailors—Johnson 
and Stanley, Leeds, stock -bruke.ss. 





















RANKRUPTS, 

Breketr, James, Cockermouth, Cumberland, tanner, to surrender Feb. 27, April 8: 
solicitors, Mr. Waugh, Cockermouth; Mr. Cram, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Buiacker, RowLanp Hitt, and Faniru, CuARLEs, junior, Gresham Street, ware- 
housemen, March 3, 31: solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Co. Aldermanbury ; oficial as- 
signee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Cuambers, Joun Cuoyce, Ipsley, Warwickshire, needle-manufacturer, March 2, 30: 
solicitors, Messrs. Nelson and Co. Gresham Place; Mr. Browning, Redditch ; vtticial 
assiznee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 











Coutts, Cnarces, Kidderminster, yarn-dealer, March 14, 30: solicitors, Mr. Boy- | 


cot, Kidderminster ; Messrs. Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

CoLuins, CHARLEs, King William Street, yarn-agent, March 10, April 3: solicitor, 
Mr. Dangerfield, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

DALTON, Jounx, Wandsworth, grocer, March 4, 31: solicitor, Mr. Blake, Blacktriars 
Read; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Docker, Henry, l’all Mall, oilman, March 5, 31: solicitor, Mr. Goren, Southmolton 
Street; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Haggiss, James, Leadenhall Market, butcher, Feb. 27, April 3: solicitor, Mr. With- 
ington, Dean Street, Finsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Hoare, Epwin, Painswick, mecestershire, clothier, Marc! April 6: solicitor, Mr. 
Adey, Wootton-under-Falze ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

kimptTon, Ropert, Crescent, Jewin Street, jeweller, Feb. 27, March 27: solicitors, 
Messrs. Goodman aud Co. Coleman Street ; oficial assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 
Mreet 

Kyox, James, Black Horse Yard, I 

















1 Street, carpenter, March 3, April 7: solici- 
tor, Mr. Goren, Southmolton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

MILLNER, JAMES, Stourport, Worcestershire, innkeeper, March 2, April 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dimmock and Burbey, Sise Lane ; Mr. Ludlow, Birmingiam ; official assignee, 
Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Pairs, Josreru, aul Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners, March 3, 25: 
Messrs. Sharp and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Laces and Co. Liverpool ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

TAYLOR, THOMAS MAGINNIS, Newecastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, Mareh 5, April 7: 
solicitors, Messrs, Chisholme and Co. Lincoin’s tun Fields; Mr. Harle, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-npon-Tyu 

TREBOUT, ABRAHAM, junior, Steward Street, Spitallickis, silk-manufacturer, Feb. 27, 
April 3: solicitors, Messrs. Smith and Taylor, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 











solicitors, 














DIVIDENDS. 

_ March 13, Pettigrew junior, Woolwich, tailor—Mareh 13, Harris, Champion Grove, 
Camberwell, hide-salesinan— March 13, Hacue, Wapping Wall, engineer— March 13, 
Quy, White Roothing, F ttle-dealer— March 13, Wilson, Barnard’s Ian, money- 
scrivener— March 13, Mauiel miord Street, Watchmaker 
mansworth, sinith—March 13, Chapman, Tottenham Court Road, dairyman— March 13, 
Clarkson, Redcross Street, bootnaker— March 13, Perkins, Portsea, upholsterer— Mareh 
13, Maynard, Panton Strect, Haymarket, bookseller— March 4, Young, Godalming, 
hurseryman — March 13, Ellis, Isle of Ely, bootmaker —March 10, Ockleston, Liverpool, 
bide-merchant— March 13, Hulme, Manchester, paper-dealer—Mareh 26, T. and T. 
Huwinphrey, Kingston-uponu-Uull, shipwrights—March 17, Allinson, Whitehaven, iron- 
monger, CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dau of meeting. 
March 13, Kose, Blackburn, drysalter—March 16, Maun, Warwick, grocer—March 17, 
Tomkies, Shrewsbury, fellumonger. 
0 be granted unless cause b 

Charity, Alvord, Lincolnshire, builder 
ton-upou-Hull, miller —Featherstonhaulzh, Great Be 
Bow Lane, Cheapside, ale-:erchant— Ashcroft senior, 
Worley, Newgate Street, provision-merchant—Thomas, Bristol, mason 
Snoithfield, innkeeper. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Alexander, Upper Ciifton Street, Fi isbury, hardwareman (separate estate); third 
div. of 128, 2 4, Feb. 21, and the two subsequent Saturdays ; Mr. Abehurch 
Lane--Siny th, Marchinont Street, Brunswick Square, perfumer; second div. of 10d. 
Feb. 21, and the two subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Abchurch Lane—Verey 
Kinslan 1, Victualler ; first div. of 7d. Feb. * mi twosubsequent Moncays ; Mr. Alsager, 
Picchin Lane—Armstronz, Greenwich, « lealer ; second div. of ls. ld. Fe > hnnal 
he two Subsequent Mondays; Mr. Also , Dirchin Lane Scardell Terrace, 
Kensingte nh, cowkeeper; first div. of 3s. 6d, Feb. 23, and the two subsequent Mondays ; 
Mr. Alsa Birchin Lane—Braikeuridge, Liverpool, tailor; first div. of 10s. Feb. 
™, OF any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morzan, Live rpool —Thomas, Bristol, wine- 
} nee ged st div. of 4s. Feb or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol 
peed Fs me, Selwe od, Somersetshire, tanner; first div. of 10s. 10d, Feb, 23, or ¢ 
rs ge $. Mr. Miller, Bristol--Smith, Bristol, tanner; second div. of 
ashen: nha 23, or any subsc quent Monday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Sneade, Chester, 
Semen ess div. of Is. 34d. Feb. or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Turner, 
Monday - Mr — Patic nhall, ¢ heshire ; third div. of 4s. Feb. 23, or any subsequent 
diy, AN r A ur ner, Liverpool Harding, senior, Johnsen Street, W estminster, mason; | 

*. Feb, 20, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall Street. | 
Caatc 7 te ’ SCOTCH SEQU TRATIONS. y 3 | 
M » J., junior, Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, farmer, Feb, 25, March 25. ] 

OFFATT, A., Edinburgh, stock-breker, Feb. 26, March 19, | 














ontraru on or before March 13. 
Bradshaw, St. Alban’s, draper—Loyal, 
n, (Lancashire, butcher 
Street, Ratclitf, cooper 

Johnson, West 


shown to the 






(iroom, 












funks, 
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March 13, Watson, Rick- | 


PRICES CURRENT. 




























































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs, | Priday. 
8 per Cent Consols ....... csscceeseee os) 960 o6n 9 6 (8th 96 
Ditto for Account.. .. eve | 964 962 96 | 96h 96 
3 per Cents Reduced | 97 96} 965 9H 96 
34 per Cents.... osg 9s) Oe 98 9 
Long Annuities . wnais | — 10) 108 10) — 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent ..... -| 2083 2084 207% 209 210 
India Stock, 10$........ ees _ 259 260 260 | a 
Exchequer Bills, 1$¢. per diem +| 40pm 41 36 3 | 8 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent ....... | 40pm. 40 —_ ao, 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling). .......5p. Ct. —— 1 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct. —_— 
Austrian ..... ACRE ye eee 5 — | Bt 
Belgian...... ee Ditto (Deferred)... . 6... 5 — | 16} 
Ditto... ° Michigan ..... oe ° ‘-— _: 
Brazilian . eeee Mississippi (Sterling 6«‘— —H 
Buenos Ayres . . | Neapolitan ..... or ecccees 5=— —_— 
Chilian —s -—- New York (1858) .... ....56 — soe 
Columbian (ex Venezuela 13 ONIO. ... ceveesvees cone SS = _—_ 
Danish 000. se0ees ene 89 Pennsylvania . : es —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) 59 Peruvian .... cesses oes 6 3 
Ditto. 95 Portuguese ... .....+.....5 — so 
French .......- S4f.75¢ Ditto eeee s=— — 
URED anasce -0 1.23/75.) Russian. . ... ‘- 12 
Indiana (Sterling) .......- — Spanish .... .. t= 275 
Illinois. ....... —_ Ditto.. 3=— 37 
Kentucky .... —_— Ditto (Passi 6 
Louisiana (Sterling 80 Ditto ( Deferred oe ee | 16 
Maryland (Sterling _— Vemezucla Active ...cee eres veel a5 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Minrs— | Baxyxs— 

RANE 200050-cosccas — | Australasian .. 0... ssesseeeeees —S 

Brazilian Imperial .... — ! British North American | 45 

Ditto (St. John Del Key ee — || Colonial .......... cereccece. of oa 

Cobre Copper ........++. oe — | Commercial of London — 
Raitwars— }| London and Westminster _. 26% 

Birmingham and Gloucester ....| 126 ex.d London Joint Stock eeees 133 

Edinburgh and Glasgow . 774 | National of Ireland Is 

Eastern Counties... ..... 22 } National Provincial 

nd Jumetion.... «+6 | i 59 

Great North of England .. 220 ex. d.} 26¢ 

Great Western... ... «++ «+ 15tex.d.|| Unionof London .......... veel — 

Liverpool and Manchester. . \| Docks— | 

London and Brighton .........../65) ex, d.! East and West India. ..... | 139 

London and Blackwall .........- } 8} London nas s6eéaneene 117 

London and Greenwich .... ... 9} | St. Katherine .......eceeeeees 105 

London and Birmingham....... | 222 ex. d || Misckttanrovs— 

London and Croydon... ....... | Australian Agricultural .. ... —— 

Manchester and Kirmingham .. i British American Land ........ oS 

Manchester and Leeds .... .. 1834 | Canada ..... ec-6 408 6 — 

I acecid) balls cobnamcean 150g || General Steam tes ia ~ 

South-castern and Dover ...... 384 || Peninsular and Oriental Steam | — 

South-western ... * ereees 78s Royal Mail Steam ............ Bye 

York and North Midland lol South Australian ....... °” —_— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32,for the week ending 
on Saturday the lith day of February is4¢, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 















Wotes issued ......escecesees+ £26,800,325 | Government Debt £11,015,100 
| Other Securities .. . 2,954,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion 11,177,283 
Silver Bullion ........... ° 0 1,623,043 
£26 800,325 £26 500,325 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 

Mest ... 0+ sees ; SATA SIT cluding Dead Weight Annuity £13,137, 0647 





5,748,87 Other Securities 





Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits .. 0.6.65. .0005 
Seven Day aad other bills .... 





18,018 523 

915 232 
£12,750,05 | 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissionersof National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 


Ter ton. 





BULLION, Peroz. | METALS. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £93 0 0... 0 0 © 
Foreign Gold in Coin,1 7 5 | Iron, British Mars.... 915 ©... 10 0 0 
New Dollars seed ondenses © 4 9% | Lead, British Pig.... 19 5 0... 1910 0 
Silver in bars, Standard ... -0 411) } Steel, English ....... © 0 0... 9 0 @ 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 20. 











s. s. | *. 

Wheat, ,R.New S0toSi , Rye....... to 36 Maple .. Slto23 | Oats, Feed 

ine ..... 5 Harley 25— 27 White ..... 36—38 ine 
Old... Maiting .. 29—30 Boilers ... -40 Poland 

Whits Malt, Ord... 56—58 | Beans, Ticks. ! 32 | Vine. 
Fine - 641-70 Fine. 5 ls 102.00 0} Potato 

Super.New 62—66 Teas, Hog Harrow o6 Fine 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FORTIGN CORN, 






*or tur. (Imperial) of England and Wales. Por the present Week 
Wheat . 55s. 3d. | Rye K , Wheat 7s. Ud. | Rye 8s.6d. 
Maricy. ... 31 4 | Beams... . Larley .. 7 0 | Beans 7 6 
Oats.. .... 2110 | Peas ....... 36 Oats ..0eeees 6 0 4 Peas ...... 66 


Wecekly Averages for the Week ending eb. 14 
Wheat ,5is. 9d.—Barley ,30s.6d.—Oats, 215.9d.—Rye, 32s. Td.—Deans, 34s. 9d.—Peas, 35s. Td, 


HOPs. \ POTATOES 
Kent Pockets .........+. 105s. to 130s. ' York Reds ssseeee Per ton 902, tol2e, 
Choice ditto .... + succes « 140 — 100 Scotch Reds ° io — Bf 
Sussex Pockets... 105 — 120 DOVONS 20. cesccesccee cossecece o— 0 
Fine ditto 126 — 130 Kent and Essex Whites.. o— 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. 
Ws. to 96s 65s. to 85s 

70 — 64 


Wurrecnaret 
to 5s. 


“oo — Te 





Hay, Good 
Inferior 

















New os Oa © 
Clover eves -1o — 115 a0 — I 
WheatStraw ... ......- BB — BB in cee coees 36 = SB nneee o— 3 

FLOUR PROVISIONS 

Town-made ........+ per sack ! 59s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 17s. Od. per doz. 

Seconds ose cece os eeece : 56 Carlow, 4/1. 12s. to 51. Os. per ewt 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 48 — 52 Bacon, Irish.. ° per cwt, 48s. — 50s, 

Norfolk and Stockton - 46 — 50 Cheese, Cheshire . sees 56 = 73 
Bran : per quarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain .....+ + 56 = 64 
Pollard, fine. 6 - O9—@ Hams, York. evace osescescs CO oe UG 
Liread, 7}4. to 9d. the ib. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. Od. to Ts. vd 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Heap or Carrie at 





Newo ire ano Leapenmare.* SMITHFIELD.” 
8. ¢ s. d. s. d, s. d, s. d s Swirarreco. 
Reef 2 6to3 Oto1 0 .... 3 4to4 Oto 4d 4] Friday. Monday 
Mutton i—4 2—4 8 .... 4 4—5 O— 5 6] Beasts . 2,708 
Veal $o—-4 8—5 4... 46—5 0 d Sheep. 18,000 
Pork . $5 8—4£ 8B—5 O 2... FIO—4 SB Calves. eee 53 
Lamb... 0 0-0 0-0 0 -. © O—0 0 Pigs... 275 wore0 20 





* To sink the offal, } 
| GROCERIES 
16s. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, . 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 


ape Oi -.-perewt. £1 -per lb. Os. 2d.to Os. 5d 
fined becake seeecees 117 0 | Congon, fine... sone 17?7—2 3 
nd OW. ... assicotemave 2.8 2 Souchong, fine ........... 1 6 —323 8 

4 Oil-Cake ..perlooo 6 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s, ld. per ib. 





s, per dozen, 4s, 6d. to 5s. 6d. Os. to 12s. 


Candle Coffee, fine ‘in bond) per cwt 
Moulds . 


td per doz. discount) 7s. 6d. | Good Ordinary . . #65. to 50s 
Coals, Hetton. ... cos ccos Os. OF. Sugar, Muscovade, per cwt esos S5e. 14d 
Tees cecccsecccccrecce: co 08. Od, West India Molasses... Ids, Od. to 25s. Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
Starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company 's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, Lond on. 


HE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


PACKET COMPANY’s Ships leave Southampton on the 
2d and 17th of each month, for MADEIRA and the WEST 
INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. On the 2d of the 
month, the ms ails, passengers, are conveyed throughout, 
including Havannah, Honduras, and Mexico ; and on the 17th, 
including Santa Martha, urthagena, Chagres, and St. Juan de 
Nicaragua. A limited quantity of goods is also taken on 
moderate freight (outward) for Barbadoes, Demerara, Gre- 
nada, Trinidad, Jamaica, St. Thomas, Bermuda, Santa Mar- 
tha, Carthagena d Chagres ; and (homeward) from Jamaica, 
St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Kermuda, Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Havan Santa Mart , and Chagres, Nassau, 
and Fayal. Particulars ad on application at the 



































may 


Company's Offices in Londen or Southampton; and also as 
respects cargo, of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Dex ior, 2 
Winkle Street, Southampton; who will clear and forward 


goods, if commissioned to do so by the consignees, at their 
expense. Purcels, packages, and publications for all places at 
which these steamers call, received at the London and South- | 
ampton offices as heretofore Arrangements on reasonable | 
terms may be made by persons desirous to take the round of 5 
| 








the whole voya E. Cuarrect, Secretary. 
65, Moorate 





ge. 
street, London. 


OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND | 

DISEASES of the CHEST, Brompton, established for | 

the reception of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom 

BAZAAR in the Gardens of Chelsea College. Hor Maje sty the | 
Qveen has signified ier intention to patronize a BAZA AR in 

aid of the fund for the completion of the new Hospital. The | 

Committee have the or wtities ition mnounce that one wing | 

of the building will } »ption of patients in | 

| 

| 









e 
June next; and the Committee have considered this a fitting 
occasion to hold the aar upon an extended sea 

It will, by permission of Sir Edward Paget, 





Gove rnor, 
Chel 


the 
be held in the grounds attached to the Royal Hospital, 
sea, including this year the interesting gardens of Ranclah, 
which were not open to the public in Ist44, when the former 


most successful Bazaar was honoured by the presence of his 
Royal Highness Prince ALsert,afterlaying the foundation 
stone 
The Committee have the satisfaction to state that the portion 
of the Building already completed has commanded general ap- 
probation, and they eervestly hope that public liberality will 
be so far extended to the institution as to enable them to finish 
the structur nd so render the means of receiving patients in | 
some degree commensurate with the extent of the malady it | 
is designed to relieve and the large number of dema: 
admission. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





















The following royal, noble, and distinguished personages 
have already expressed their intention to become patronesses— 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
Her Royal Highness the Dute hes: ss of Kent. 
Her Roy i) Highness the Dutchess of Cambridge. 
Her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Glouccster. 
1 Highness the Princess Sophia. 
e the Dutchess of Norfolk. 
ce the Dutchess of Richmond. 
sce the Dutchess of Buccleuch. 
Her Grace the Dutchess of Sutherland. 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Westmeath. 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of Westminster 
The Most Noble the Dowager Marchioness of W estuninster. 
The Rig'it Hon. the Countess of Jersey. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Clarendon 
The Right Hon. the Countess of Sheffield. 
The Right Hon. the Countess of St. Germans, 
t Hon. the Countess of Eldon. 




















































5 nest Bruce. | 
The Right Hon. Viscountess Canning. { 
The Right Hon. Lady Stanley | 
The Rig tars I nay Frances Sandon. | 
Lady Harr 
The Right da Lady Teignmouth. | 
The Right lion. Dowager Lady Selsey. | 
The Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope. | 
Lady Shelley. 
Lady Couper. | 
Lady Hamilton, | 
Mrs. Farrer. | 
Donations of works of all kinds are earnestly and respect | 
fully solicited to furnish the stalls, and the contributors are 
requested to affix to them the prices they design them to pro- | 
duce. All contributions forwarded to Philip Rose, Esq. Hon. | 
Sec. 22, Hans Place, Chelsea ; or to the Secretary, 20, Great | 
Marlborough Street, will be promptly and gratefully ac- | 
knowledged. } 
Contributions in money by those who are unable to assist in 
furni ning zthe stalls at the Bazaar, will be received by the | 
Secre y, orthe following Bankers: Messrs. Bare! MlCo ; | 
Cocks, Biddulph, and Co.; Coutts and Co.; Drummond and Co | 
Glynn, Hallifax, and Co.; Hankeys and Co.; Herries, Farqu 
har, and Co.: Ransom and ¢ Williams, Deacon, and Co.; | 
and by Messrs. Hatchard, Piceadilly ; and Messrs. Nisbet and | 
Co. Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
20, Great Marlborough Street, Puttir Rose, Hon. See. | 
Feb. 6, 1846. Osgorn P. Cross, Sec | 
| 


JURE BREA T H.—The salubrious and | 
disinfecting qualities of ROWLAND'S ODONTO render 
it the most efficacious agent yet offered to the public for puri- 
fying and perfuming the Breath, and with its i timabie 
properties as an improver and beautifier of the th and 
strengthener of the Gums, have Obtained its selec a by the 
Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and the Sovercigns 
and Nobility throughout Europe ; while the general demand 
for it at on ynounces the favour in which it is universally 
held. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Caution—To protect the Public 
from Fraud, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have directed 
the Proprietors’ Name and Address to be engraved on the Go 
vernment Stamp, thus—‘ A. Rowland and son, 20, Hatton 
Garden,” which is attixed on each box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. All other Odontos are fraudulent 
imitations. 


OSS OF TEETH.—Mr. THOMAS, Sur- 

4 geon-Dentist, 64, Berners Street, Oxford Street, continues 
to supply the loss of teeth, without springs or wires, upon his 
new system of Seif Adhesion, which has procured him such 
universal approbation, and is recommended by numerous Phy 
sicians as being the most ingenious system of supplying ar- 
tificial teeth hith erto invented. They adapt themselves over 
: r remaining stumps, without causing 

g the operation xtracting quite un 
to invite those not liking to underg 
nful operation, as practised by most members of the 
profession, to adopt his painless ye t effective system, which is 
also much ! expensive than others 


HE OPINION OF DR. 
KEANE, of Bermuda, as to the extraordinary etticacy of 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure of old 
Ulcers and Sores The Doctor expresses himself thus: “* 
thought but little of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills at one 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
one of his Agents, for t»o dozen pots and boxes, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stand 
so 
future, am determined to continue to use 
Cuantes C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda.” 
1! Druggists, and at Professor Holloway's esta 
i, Strand. 
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the invost t 


the least pain, 









“CHARLES C. 





ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic ; 
I 


that for the 
them Sigr 
To be had of 
dlishment, 2 
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REEMASONS’ ND GENERAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, | 
London. Business transacted in all the branches and for all 
objects of Life Assuranc sndowments and Annuities, and to 
secure contingent Reversions, &c ety — pro- 
spectuses furnished by Joseru Beraipee, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—To secure the ‘advantage of this year’s 
entry, proposals must be lodged at the Head Office, or at 
— of the Society's Agencies, on or before Ist Marcn. 

YCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
ablished Is3l. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew's Square ,Edin- 
ourgh ; London Office, 61 a, Moorgate Street. 
President. 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
Vice- Presidents. 

The Right Hon. Lord Abercromby. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gray. 

Robert Christie, Manager. 
principle of this Mutual Assurance 









A 
Es 





His Grace the 





The leading Society is 





that the whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders 
every three years. In illustration of the eminent success 


which has attended the Society, it may be stated that the ad 
ditions made to policies have been at the rate of 2 percent per 
annum on the sum assured and on the vested bonus. 





Thus, the holder of a policy for 1,000. effected on the Ist of | 
March 1852 will, if it becon claim (after 3lst August 
during the present year, be entitled to 1,348. 6s. 3d.; and so | 


on as regards other policies. 


and the annual 














The accumulated fund exceeds 300,000/7., 
revenue is above 80,000/.; the whole being in a course of 
steady and increasing prospe rity 
Policies effected before the Ist of March participate in a full | 
year’s bonus beyond those effected after that date | 
Witiiam Cook, | 
61 a, Moorgate Street. Agent for London. | 
Under the especial patronage of her most gracious Majesty 
the Queen 5 | 
.— ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST | 
INDLA, and _ NERAL LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, } 
» Waterloo Place, London, 
Directors 
Lieut. Col. Sir Prederick Smith, K.H. airman, 
Col. Sir William Gossett, G.B. K.C.H., Deputy-Chairman. 
Adniiral the Kight Ion. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.-P. 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


H. 


Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. G.€ 








Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. G.C.1L. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.C.H 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir F. W. Muleaster, K.C.H. 
Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
r-Gen. Sir Hew 1). Ross, K.C.B. R.A. 
r-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C 





Wynyard, C 
K.H. 1 


r-Gen, BE. 
Gen. Arnold, + 
»-Gen. Clelland, E.1.C.8. 
K.H. late R.H.G. 
Cs 

















Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, 
Licut.-Col. Purchas, E.1 . 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R.H.G. 
Capt. Melville Grindlay, E.1. Army Agent 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Es 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq the Government Calculator 





are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
and for every part of the worid, upon particu 


Assurances 
station of life, 
larly favourable terms. 





| 

Persons assured in this office may ch » from one country | 

to another without forfeiting their policies 
A Konus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 


Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 
Josern C. BRerrert 
B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
) COMPANY. 1, Princes Strect, Bank, London. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 4th Victoria, c. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Mvervar Assurance Brancn. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated 
from the premiums on upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only ofthe annual premium required during 
the first tive years, the remaining half-premiums being paid 


Secretary. 


out of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually 
divided among the Assured 


Prornierary Brancu. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 
or Debts 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid 
off, or remain a charge upon the P olicy, at the option of the 
holder 











NTRACTS FROM THE TARLES 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance 
role Term of Life 


‘of 1002. for the 
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Méss RS. WILLIAM STODART and soy 
in consequence of the various piracies of their > 

find it necessary to acquaint the public, that, 

they now, nor had they ever, the most remote conne Xion 

any other Pianoforte maker, and that all a rnments of their 





manufacture bear the full inscription, “ WILLIA 

ART AND SON, No.1, GOLDEN SQUARE, "LON 
This distinctive inscription, however, be ing often forged, 

beg to add, that they will (gratuitously — 4 


ie enable all pers 
ascertain the genuineness of Pianos, sy eprlicatia 
only house of business, No. 1, Goupen Savary nat thee 


} pee S$ PALETOT of LLAMA CLOT. 
Registered 6 and 7 Vic. cap. 65. Patronized by the Prince 
Consort, 


Prince George of Cambridge, &c. This Over 





recommends itself to the Public generally by its peculiar elas. 
ticity and lightness, moderate price, and able defence agai 


the almost constant humidity of the climate of Great Bri 

To be had in London only of the Patentess, 114, Reg eat St. ‘ 

}X¢. AU TIC, VENETIAN, and other PA. 
4 TENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 

purchased at MINTON — 











and Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, 4) 
Place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge tbion 
Wart, Parker, and Co., Agents, 


The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
N.B. An assortment « f pi ain and ornamental Door Furni- 

ture, Slabs, and Tiles for Fireplaces, &c. & 

BEDDING, 


EAL and SON’S LIST of 
containing a full de scription of weights, sizes, and 

by which purchasers are enabled to judge the articles that are 

best suited to make a good set of bedding ent free by post, 
























on application to their establishment, the — rgest in London’, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of bedding no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—H»,tand Sox, Feather 
Dressers and Bedding Manutacturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel) 
Tottenham Court Road. 
Bre v-FEATHERS 

) Per Ib. Per Ib, 
Mixed cece Is. Od. | Best Foreign Grey Goose 2s. ag 
Grey Goose ...... 1 4° | Rest Irish " rhite ditto.. 2 é 
Foreign ditto 1 S Best Dantzic ........... 3 9 

Warranted sweet and free rene dust 

A List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, applieation to Hear and 
Son, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196, oppo- 





site the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. 
T! E BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A, 8, 
SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the atfention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which 
are manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver 
with the detached escapement and jewelled, the prices 
6, and 8 guincas each; or in gold 
, 12, 14, and 16 guineas cach. The very large stock 
r selection includes every description, enabling 
customer to select that which is more patricularly adapted we 


his own use. 
Ecurs TABLE CUTLERY has long been 
4 »mbined with cheap- 


famed for its admirable qualities, 

ness. His manufactory is at No. 4; Leadenhall Street, four 
doors from Corahill alanced handles, in sets of 50 pieces, 
21. 10s., 31. 10s., 47. 10s.; common kitchen, per dozen. 9s, 6d., 
l2s., és. Gd., 21s., 258. Table Stecls, Patent Sharpeners, Cases. 
of De ssert Knives, Shefticld Plated Goods, &c. Mechi’'s Pen- 
kniv re excellent and economical, from is. upwards. His 
peculiar Steel Razors and Magic Strop and Paste have given 
comfort to many a suffering shaver ; and the Ladies pronounce 

h's Scissors to be unequalled. 
BREST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION.— 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recom- 
mended as a simple but certain remedy to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints; 
they act as a powerful tonic and gentle ape i i 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
Sold in bottles at Is. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by all Medicine Ven- 
dors.—Be sure te ‘ORTON'S PILLS, and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
TOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
J CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely prevented, 
and gently and effectua'ly removed in Youth and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the IMPROVED ELASTIC 
CHEST EXPANDER; which is light, simple, easily employed, 
outwardly or invisibly, without any uncomfortable constraint, 
or impediment to exercise. Sent per post, by Mr. A. Bryvos, 
Covent Garden, London; or full pat 


cases, 
are 4 guineas and a half, 
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40, Tavistock Street, 
ticulars on receiving a postage-stamp. me 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensr 





| | and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rve that each bottle of 
the ge nuine article bears the name of “ Wriviam Lazensr” 
on the back, in addition to the fre ont label used so many years 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
FE. Lazexry and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 




















| Mutual Asst ce Branch Proprietary Branch. | 
| Half Pre- | W hole pre » | Half pre- | Whole pre-| 
|} 8 (mium first |mium afte % |mium first |mium after 
|} ~ | Syears. | 5 years P 7 years. 7 years 
| 
meres €sd.| £8. d. 
| 20 | 1006 | 20 om 0 116 0 | 
| 25 122 | 25 119 2 
wo; Path | 23 6 
35] 1 8 6 | 2 910 | 
0 113 3 218 4 | 
6] 119 6 |] 39 8 
so; 27 9 | 450 
53 218 10 | 5 5 6 














Prrpn Mornison, Resident Director. 


Not ‘E.—Various imitations of the celebrated 
a WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE being offered for sale, it 
mmended to purchasers, in order to pre 


is particularly rece 
vent disappointment and secure the genuine, to ask for LEA 
and PERRIN’S WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and observe 


that these names are printed on the outside wrapper, as well 
as on the metallic capsule, which covers the cork of every 
bottle From the extensive demand for this exquisitely 
say relish, and the circumstance that other parties are 














cling spurious imitations under a similar and sometimes 
ab breviated name, this caution has been deemed absolutely 

| Sold by the proprietors, 61, Broad Street, Wor 
. aa 6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London ; also by 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farris on Street; R. Watt, 44 
Coleman Street; and Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Soho 


Square, London ; and by Vendors of Sauces generally. 


\ ETCALFE’S NEW PATTE R N TOOTH- 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONG Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searchir ghly into the 
and cleaning them inthe most effectual 
and is famous for the hairs not 
that cleans in a 
2 the 





divisions of the teeth, 
and extraordinary manner, 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, 
third part of the usual time, and ine apable of injuri 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un 
bleached Russian bristics, which do not soften like common 
graduated and powerful 

















| hair. Flesh brushes of improved 

| friction Velvet-brusles, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du 
rability, by means of direct importations, dispensing with all 











intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleachi i 

securmeg the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
| Mercatre’s sole establishment, 150 »,Oxford Street, one door 

from Holles Street Beware of the words, from Metcalfe's, 


adopted by some houses. 


to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
admired as sauce for salmon turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
is manufactured only at their old-estal ished Fish 
Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





so justly 
&e., and 
Sauce Warchouse, 


YERDOE'S WATERPROOF OVER-COATS, 
aud OUTSIDE GARMENTS of all kinds—uaranteed @ 
exclude any rain whatever. More than seven years’ extet 
sive trial of these well-known ments, has enabled the 
public to form its own opinion respecting them: what that is, 
is best shown by their established and constantly extending 
r success has pre 











| sale, and the numerous competitors th 
duced ; some of whom, among cther similar attempts to mi 
lead, actually attach to their garments W. B.'s name and label 





\n extensive variety kept @ 


Os 


General price from 40s. to 
ss le ct from, or made to order at a day's notice All slop and 
is strictly excluded. W. Brrnor, Tailor, Over 
and Waterproofer , 69, Cornhill (North side 


REDUCED 








coat Make 





NANDLES, at CLARK'S 
| \Y pRrIces.—Palace wax candles (finest wax made), Is. 1d. 
| Is. Sd. ; transparent wax, Is. 6d. ; Queens 


per Ib. ; orient wax, 


Clark's royal 





| spermacetti, Is. 8d ; sperm, Is. 6d. and Is. 2d. ; 
wax, Is.; patent sperm, Is.; Clark’s solar, superior to all 
composite, 10d. ; kitchen candles, six months old, §d.; yellow 
soap, 39s. 48s. ; Clark's superb, 54s. ; mottle jis. per 112 Ibs. ; 
almond, Is. 9d. per Ib.; rose, Is. $d.; old brown W indsor, 16.5 
finest, Is. Sd.; royal musk Windsor, 2s.; scented curd, S@.; 
sperm oil, 6s. 3d. and 6s. 9d. per gallon ; Clark's pa tent sperm, 
only 5s.; solar, is. 4¢.—At Clark's Old Established Candle and 
immense Lamp Depot, 447, West St Viease to write 





down address. 


K EATING’ 


Under the I 
Fa ultyu-—A remedy for 
in difticulty of breathing—in 
incipient consumption of 


“COUGH 
of Royalt 
all disorde rsof the pul 
redundat ’ 

is t 





nage th 





which cough 














| Indication) they are of unerring eftica aa 

| winter cough, thes have been scldom known 
ING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from 
ingredient . they ty, therefore, be taken a: all 
must delicate female and by the you child ; while the 
public speaker and the professional singer will find them 
valuable in allaying the hoarseness and tr itation i idet ae 
vocal execution, and consequently a powerful auxiliary a ~ 
production of me lodious enunciation —I'repared son br 
boxes, Is. 1$d., and tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and IMs. © a 
Tuomas Kevtine, chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Pau 


and retail by all druggists and patent medicipe ven 





London ; 


' dors in the kingdom. 

















—A. B, 
1, London, 
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SEE 
AINZER’S NEW 
MUSIC. 
MAINZER’S BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, in fort- 
nightly parts, 1d. each, This little book has been pre- 
“with the view to furnish Schools and Families 
with a compact set of juvenile compositions ; the poetry, 
treating of Sacred and Moral subjects, has been written 
selected with the greatest care. — 

GAELIC PSALM¢ DY of Ross-shire and Sutherland, 
with the introduction and dissertation on the origin and 
character of those various specimens of popular melodies, 

2s. Gd. each. 

GAELIC PSALMODY, cheap edition, 6d. each. 

STANDARD PSALMODY OF SCOTLAND, price 

. each. 
oT COVENANTER’S LAMENT, 1s. 

THE CAMERONIAN WIDOW’S LAMENT, Is. 

RUTH AND NAOMI, Anthem for Solo and Chorus, 3s 

W. 8. Ong and Co. London; MENztés, 61, Princes 

Street, Edinburgh. 


MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE, 
Nearly ready, with 12 Coloured Plates and several wood- 
cuts, crown 8vo 
HOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES; 
or a Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the 
Microscope. By Gipron A. Mayrett, LL.D. F.RS. 
Author of “ Medals of Creation,” “ The Wonders of 
Geology.” ; eS 
“The object of this volume is to present a familiar 
exposition of the nature and habits of some of those in- 
visible beings which people our lakes and streams, in the 
hope that by placing them in a striking point of view, 
and describing them, as much as possible, in language 
divested of scientific terms, the subject may be made 
attractive and interesting to the veneral reader.”— Au- 
thor’s Preface. 
Joun Mvragay, Albemarle Street. 





CLASSICAL WORKS, 
Witherto published by Mr. Priestley, High Holborn, now 
published by Assigument, by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
EINHARDT’S TERENCE. With Explan- 
atory Notes, by Dr. D. B, Tlickrz. Second Edi- 
tion. 12mo0. Ys. Ge. 

ANTHON’S CLESAR. From Oudendorp’s Text. With 
Notes and Indexes. Third Edition. 1t2mo, 4s. 6d. 

ANTHON’S CICERO. From Ernesti’s Text. With 
Commentary, Notes, and Indexes, Third Edition. 
12mo. 6s. 

ANTHON’S SALLUST: with Commentary, Notes, 
and Indexes. Eighth Edition, 12mo., 5s. 

THE REV. RK. G. PARKER'S PROGRESSIVE EX- 
ERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Fourteenth 
Edition. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

London : LONGMAN, Brown, Green, and LonGMANs. 


HEATH'S ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Now complete in 3 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, 


price 2/. l4s. 

HE MYSTERIES OF PARIS; by M. 
EvcEent Sve. A new and splendid Edition, adapted 
to the English Reader. Illustrated with upwards of 700 
Engravings on Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Cos- 
tumes, and Localities, described in this extraordinary 
work, executed expressly for this edition, by the first 
artists in Paris. Under the Superintendence of Mr. 

Charles Heath. 

Also, Volume ITT. imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, price 18s. 

Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without 











In 3 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, with 104 illustrations, 36s. 
THE WANDERING JEW. 
A Tale. By M. EvGene Sve. 
In One Volume Svo. cloth, price 4s. 

Tilustrations to the Wandering Jew, drawn by the first 
artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most emi- 
nent English Engravers, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Charles Heath. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth gilt, 
PAULA MONTI ; OR THE HOTEL LAMBERT. 
By M. EvGEeNe Sve. 

With Twenty beautiful illustrations, drawn by Jules 
David, and Engraved on wood by the first English artists, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

CuapMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


8, New Burlington Street, Feb. 21, 1846. 
) R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


l. 
SCOTLAND: ITS FAITH AND ITS FEATURES ; 
or a Visit to Blair Atholl. 
By the Rev. Francts TRENCH. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
” 


THE MODERN COOK. 
By CHarves ErMe FRANCATELLIL 
8vo. with upwards of 60 Illustrations. 


3. 
MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE, 
By the Countess of BLEessincToN. 3 vols. 


4. 
MARTIN; OR MEMOIRS OF A 
CHAMBRE. 
by M. EvcGene Sue. 3 vols. 


VALET DE 


* 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING PARTIES. 
By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 

Revised, price 2s. 6d. 





| PMHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 


i. 

MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, THE CLOWN. | 

Edited by CuHaries Dickens, Esq. | 

New Edition, revised, complete in one vol., with two | 

Portraits and Twelve humerous illustrations, by George | 

Cruikshank, price fis. } 

7. 

THe “STANDARD NOvVELs.” | 

AYESHA. By James Monrer, Esq. Will form the 

Rext Volume of the “Standard Novels and Romances.” 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly boundand embellished, Gs. 

(At the end of the Month.) 


WORKS! 


The Enaglishwoman’s family Library, 


In Monthly Volumes, neatly bound, price 5s. Commencing with a new and uniform Edition of 


MRS. ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 


Votume One, 


y — + + 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 
Will be published March Ist. 

“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could have 
our own way, every family should order a copy of * The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young husbands, 
should buy it for their wives ; fathers, for their daughters; brothers, for their sisters.”— Mechodist Magazine, 

Fisuer, Son, and Co., Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 








Tales of a Grandfather, People’s Lvition. 


This day, Number One and Part One, of 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


BEING THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by Sir Waurer Scort, Bart. 


THE POETRY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
People’s Edition, 
Is now in course of publication in Numbers and Parts. 
Both Issues will be comple ted in November. 
Ronert Cape zt, Edinburgh ; Houtsron and Sroneman, London. 





Price Sixcteenpence. 
Cheapest Hdition of {¥L. {Pichelet’s Celebrated Tiork. 


Just published, handsomely printed in post 8vo., uniformly with Mr. Murray's “ Home and Colonial 
Library,” price Sixteenpence, 


MICHELETS PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 


Translated from the Third Edition, (which contains Micurvet’s Preface in reply to the attacks of the 
Jesuits,) with the Author's approbation, by C. Cocks, B.L., Professor (breveté) of the Living Languages 
in the Royal Colleges of France; Translator of MiGNev’s “ Antonio Perez and Philip L. of Spain,” &c. 

Extract from the Translator’s Preface. 

“The Author, in an obliging letter to the Translator, expresses himself as follows— Votre traduction an 
reste ne serait pas sans intérét a Londres, au moment ot le Jésuitisme travaille si follement I’ Angleterre.’ 
take this opportunity of publicly thanking Mr. Michelet, for his extreme kindness in forwarding me early 
copies of the Third Edition of his work, by means of which I have been enabled the sooner to complete my 
translation.” 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, price 9s. may still be had. 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoncMAns. 





In Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence, 


) ARS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAT 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
A Weekly Sheet of Instructive and Amusing Reading, 
Consisting of Familiar Sketches, Essays, Popular Information on Scientific Subjects, Tales, Poetry, and 
Biographic Sketches. 
Conducted by W. and R. Cuampers. 

Denying itself only to a few speculative and contro- | prising the Month's Numbers neatly done up in a printed 
versial subjects, CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL has ad- | Wrapper, for the additional charge of ld. A Volume is 
dressed itself to the whole intellectual nature of its rea- | also issued every six months, price 4s. 6d. handsomely 
ders. While carrying information where formerly was | bound in embossed cloth and lettered, with an Index. 
ignorance, it has also endeavoured to rouse reflection, and | Four of these volumes are now ready, offering about the 
kindle sentiment; while innocently amusing by delinca- | same quantity of matter as is contained in twenty of the 
tions of manners, and playful sketches of the less obvious | usual Svo. volumes for 18s. 
characteristics of man and society, it has aimed at im- Complete Sets of the Old Series—the twelve volumes— 








|} state of organization. 


| eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, & 


pressing sound moral lessons, and cultivating a taste for | neatly bound in six, price 3/. 3s-; or the separate vo- 

more refined and innocent pleasure, especially for those | lumes, cloth, 9s, each, are also on sale. A General Index 

of polite literature. for these twelve volumes, consisting of two sheets, may 
CHAMBERS’S EDINRURGH JOURNAL continues | be had, along with any odd Numbers of either Series, to 

to be published at 14d. each Number, or in Parts, com- | complete Sets. 

Published by W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; and Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Murray’s Wome and Colonial Library. 
On February 28th will be published, Part I. of a new and original Work, (to be completed in Two Parts,) 
post 8vo. 2s, Gd. each. 


A FOUR MONTHS’ RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE NATIVES OF A VALLEY OF THE MARQUESAS. 
By Herman MELVILLE. 


Forming No. 32 of “‘ The Colonial and Home Library.’’ 
In which “ Series” the following Original Works have lately appeared— 


HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

THE AMBER WITCH. 

MRS. MEREDITH’S NEW SOUTH WALES. 
MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LORD MAHON’S LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 








| TEXT-BOOK IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
| Just published, in foolscap Svo. (496 pp.) with steel Plate, 
and 281 Wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, or Gs. 6d. bound,- 
ANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
with Recapitulatory Questions on each of the (11) 
Chapters, and a Dictionary of Philosophical Terms. By 
Joun L. Comstock, M.D. and Ricnarp D. Hosiyy, A.M, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradvally and imperceptibly | Oxon. Author of a Dictionary of Medical Terms, and of 
removed by its use, and the whole system ¢ ‘stored t Manuals of Chemistry and of the Steam-engine. 
Sold in bottles, prise lls. and 33s. The | CONTENTS: 1. Properties of Bodies—2. Heat—3. Me- 
sgn v0 Dingle any coon ggg nese chanics—4. Hydrostatics ». Hydraulics—6. Pneuma- 
“ Optics 9, Age 


* > 7 oustics 
Perry's Prrirvine Sreciric Pints Acous 
is : 11, Magnetism 


Just published, 14th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 


&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their ! 
residence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. | 


The Conptat Bac of Syriace™ isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaint Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 











ConcentTRatTeD Derersive 


tics and Steam-engine—7 


lls. and 33s. per bottle 
tronomy— 10. Electricity and Galvanism 


price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri 








| | 
= tation, &c. These Pills are free from mercury and other dele } and Electro-Magnetism 
Dedicated to ¢ cunt lVOrsay. terious drugs, and may be taken without interference ae *.* This Manual is intended asa First Course text- 
TALES FROM BOCCACCIO, WITH MODERN pes a Cane ee ee ee py | ~4 book in Proprietory ar mony and ¢ oll oa, > 
ILLUSTRATIONS. sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 11 tit 2, | lishments where Students are com gete k. v “+ oo 
6s, cloth, and 5 till &, on Sundays from 10 till 12; at 106, Duke Street, | sion of Civil Engineers, the Military and > ave ol ees, 
(Vow ready.) Liverpool, every Thursday, Friday, and Saturday ; and at No. | and the Universities; also for First-year Medical Stucents. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New lLurlington Street, 10, St. John Street, Deansgate, Manchester, on Mondays, | ADAM Scort, (late Scott and Webster,) € harterhouse 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. Square, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. Price 1s. This Day. 
ISTORICAL PARALLELS. 

In Three Volumes. Vol. III. 
London: CHaRLes Knicut and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 


“Just published, 8vo. Is. 6d. 
ORN and CONSISTENCY ; a few Remarks 
in Reply to a Pamphiet entitled “ Sir Robert Peel 
and the Corn-law Crisis.” 
London: J. Hatcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


“LIFE INSURANCE.—This day, price 1s. 
IFE INSURANCE OFFICES, New and 
Speculative ; with a Table of the Inducements held 
out by each of the existing Offices for Insurers. 
EFFrIncHaM WILSsOox, 11, Royal Exchange. 
3 Shortly will be commenced, 
URNS’ SELECT LIBRARY: designed 
for the Youth of both sexes. Prospectuses are now 
ready, and may be obtained on application. Booksellers 
will be supplied in any quantity through their London 
Agents. 








SLAVERY IN THE BRAZILS. 
Just published, &vo. 
EMARKS on the SLAVERY and SLAVE- 
TRADE of the BRAZILS. By T. Newson, R.N.- 
late Senior Assistant-Surgeon of H.M.S. Crescent, at Rio 
de Janciro. 
London: 






J. MATCHARD and Son, 187, Ticcadilly. 


Just ready, 
Uniform with “ Whittaker’s Popular Library,” 
HE PEOPLE, and their RELATION TO 
MODERN SOCIETY. By Mons. Micnecetr. Uni- 
form with the Translation of Michelet’s “ History of 
France,” now publishing in “ Whittaker’s Popular Li- 
brary.” Wuirraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


NEW COLLECTION OF POEMS FOR MOURNERS. 


In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

NACRED POEMS FOR MOURNERS. 
kD In Mustration of the Burial Service. From various 
Authors. With an Introduction, by the Rev. R. C. 
TRENCH, M.A. 

RIVINGTONS, St. Paul's Chure’ hyard and Waterloo Place. 

Now ready at all the L ibraries, in 3 vols. I. Lis. 6d. 

T OF THE FOREST. 
T By the Author of “ Rodenhurst,” and “ Lord Dacre 
of Gilsland.” 
Also, nearly ready, in 3 vols. 17. 11s. 6d. 
LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 
By H. HAkKNEss. 
E. Cuvrron, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


é 





Just published, demy Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

HE PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE, or Out- 

lines of a Theory of Profits and Prices ; including an 

Examination of the Principles which determine the Re- 
lative Value of Corn, Labour, and Currency. 
By Patrick JAMES STIRLING. 

Oxiver and Boyp, Edinburgh ; SimpKin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London, 


WATSON ON THE + _- 
Just published, price 3 

HE TEETH, their GROW Til, ‘DISEASES 
REMEDIES, & LOSS; addressed to Young Mothe a, 
Parents, and Adults generally ly Tuomas Watson, 
formerly Lecturer upon the Anatomy and Physiology of 

the Teeth, at the Blenheim Strect School of Medicine. 
To be had of the Author, at 42, Park Street, Grosvenor 

Square. 

SIR JOUN HERSCHEL. 

Now ready, in feap 8vo. price 5s 








Sher YOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE 
and ART for 1846 ; comprising all the Discoveries 
and Improvements fin Science and the Manufactures for 
the past Year. By the Editor of “ The Areana of 
Science.” Embellished with a finely-engraved Portrait 
of Sir John Herschel. 
D. Locus, (late Tilt and Bogue,) Fleet Street. 
CHURCH-MUSIC, 
Shortly will be published, Part 1. of 
NTHEMS and SERVICES for CHURCH 
CHOIRS ; selected from the Works of Standard 
Compésers. This work is intended to furnish a supply of 
Church Music of the best kind, at as small a cost as pos- 
sible, adapted to Choirs of various degrees of proticiency. 
‘The First Part is in the press, and will speedily appear. 
London : JAMEs Burns, 17, Portman Street. 
This day is published, price | & 
POTATO DISEASE in SCOTLAN 


Results of Investigation into its Nature =A 


HE 
being 
Origin. 
No. V.—On the SELECTION of POTATO SEED. 
Edited by James F. W. Jounsvon, F.RLS. &e. &e. 
Copies of the previous Parts may still be had. 
WILLIAM BLAcK woop aud Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Price ls.—by post Is. 6d. 
WUAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOID. 
“* Tlow we should live—what eat, what drink, what shun, 
To reach in health full threeseore years and ten.” 
Ry R. Cutverweir, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 





SaeRwoop, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Tookse ‘llers ; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 
NEW VOL. DAUBIGNE’S REFORMATION, 
Now re ady, demy Svo. price 12s. cloth, 

I ISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 

SIXTEFNTIT CENTURY. Vol. IV. By J. 1. 
MERLE ID Acbione, D.D., &c. Assisted in the prepara- 
tlon of the English Original by H. Warre, B.A, &e. 

Contains the most importaut epochs in the Great Re- 
formation. 
Oviver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpkin, MARSHALL, 
and Co. London. 


Second Edition, 
UNABRIDGED EDITION OF MICHELET’S 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
Now ready, without curtailment, price only Ls. 6d. hand- 
somely printed in large type, royal 8vo. 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES; 
an entirely new and elegant translation from the 

French, with additional Notes, and Michelet’s famous 
Third Preface in Reply to the Attacks of the Jesuits. 
London: C. Epmonps, V4, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


THE 











Published this day, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth, 
HE LIFE EVERLASTING ; in which are 
considered the Intermediate Life, the New Body, 
and the New World, the Man in Heaven, Angels, the 
Final Consummate Life. By Joun Wurriey, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Bally + pune and Chancellor of Killaloe. 
__ London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
This day is published, 8vo. price 2s. stitched, 
BSERVATIONS illustrative of the DE- 
FECTS ofthe ENGLISH SYSTEM of RAILWAY 
LEGISLATION, and of its Injurious Operation on the 
Public Interests ; with Suggestions for its Improvement. 
By James Monuison, Esq. M.P. 
London: LonGMAN, BRown, GREEN, and LONGMANSs. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Dowager 
Lady Lyttleton. 
Just published, 12mo. 6s. bou 
HE MODERN POETICAL SPE AKER ; 
a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, onto. 
fully selected from the English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Mrs. PALLiser. 

London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
UNIFORM WITH MOORE’S AND BYRON’S POEMS. 
Just published, complete in One Volume, uniform with 

Moore and Byron, with Portrait and Vignette, price 

One Guinea, cloth ; or Two Guineas, bound in morocco. 

OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
K Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaces. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
MR. MACAULAY’S POEMS AND ESSAYS. 
Just published, 10s. 6d. cloth, the Seventh Edition of 


L AYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By the Right 
_——“ THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
y the same Author, Third Edition. 
CRITIC AL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 36s. cloth. 
London ; LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. — 
UNIFORM WITH BYKON AND SOUTHEY. 
Just published, medium 8vo. 21s.; or in morocco, 42s. 
‘eo MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, with the 
Autobiographical Prefaces. Complete in One Volume, 
uniform with Byron’s and Southey’s Poems, with Portrait 
and Vignette. 
London: LoncMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
MUE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE 
TALMUD ; or Biblical Legends of the Mussul- 
mans, compiled from Arabic Sources, and compared with 
Jewish Traditions. By Dr. G. Wet, Librarian of the 
University of Heidelberg, Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, &c. Translated from the German, with occasional 
Notes. 
London : 
MOORE’S MELODIES, ILLusTRATED BY MACLISE, 
Just published, in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. with 161 Designs en- 
graved on Steel, 3/. 3s. boards ; or Proof Impressions, 
61. 6s. boards, 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by ID. Macuisg, R.A. 
*,* This work may also be had bound in moroce 0, 
Hayday, price 4/. l4s. 6d. 
London : LonGMAN, Brows, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
MR. SEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF VIRGLL’S 
GEORGICS., 
Just published, I8mo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 
YHE GEORGICS of VIRGIL: with the Text 
of Heyne. Literally and Rhythmically Translated. 
W. Sewe.., B D. Fellow and Tutor of Exe- 
Oxon, 
Also by Mr. Sewell, just re 
THE NEW SPEAKER, and Holiday 1 ask- Book. 
lected from Classical Greek, Latin, and English Writers. 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
tecently published, price 10s. each volume, bound in 
cloth, or 12s. bound in embossed leather, gilt edges, 
New Editions of 
R. MAUNDER’S FOUR TREASURIES. 
Namely, 


LoxoMAs, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


by 


| 
By the Rev. 
ter College, 






Se- 





TREASURY, 


1. SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE; and Library of 
Reference. 
3. HISTORICAL TREASURY. And 





GREEN, and LONGM. MANS. 


London : LoNGMAN, Brows, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
HE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, 
Vol. 2, The Divine Economy in its special relation to 
Vol. 3, The Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support 
World. 
One very thick = 8vo. of nearly 1,400 pages, with Wood 
and ART; comprising the History, Description, and 
ledge: with the Derivation and Detinition of all the 
BRANDE, F.R.S. 
“Clear and authentic, copious without prolixity, it 
plained.” —7imes. 
valuable supplement. Whilst it is sufficiently full and 
"Eclectic Review. 


———__ 

UERNSEY AND ITS LIEUTENANT. 

GOVERNOR.—See the forthcoming Number of the 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE for Mancu 184g, 
H. Hurst, Publisher, King William Street, Strang, 


EW HISTORICAL ROMANC E.—NELL 
GWYNNE, or the Court of the Stuarts, an His. 
torical Romance, will be commenced in the March Num. 
ber of HOOD’S MAGAZINE. var 
Published by H. Hurst, 27, King William Street, 
Strand; and Sold by Bett anid Co. Edinburgh ; J 
M‘GLASHAN, DOlier Street, Dublin; W. GRAPEL, Liver. 
pool ; and all Booksellers. 


In a few Tk 
MHE WESTMINSTER 
No. LXXXVIII. Ae MARCH. 
CONTENTS : 
. The British Soldier—Military Training. 
. Historical Romance. 
. Medical Police. 
. Dalton. 
. Transter of Landed Property. 
Affairs of New Zealand. With Map. 
. Abolition of Protection—State of Part 
With other Papers. 
*,* Bills and Advertisements should be forwarded o» 
or before Tuesday, the 24th inst. 
Georce Luxroxp, |, Whitefriars Street, 


a 


REVIEW, 


© 





SOU oN = 


ies 


Fleet Street, 
On Ist March, will be published, price 3s, 


| i= JOURNAL OF AGRICUL TURE, 
and the Transactions of the Highland = Agricultu- 
ral Society of Scotland. New Series, No. 
The CONTENTS comprise : 
Proceedings of the Agricultural Chemistry 
of Scotland. 
Report of the Committee of Management of Ditto 
On the Electro-Culture of Farm Crops, by W. Sturgeon, 
Esq. 
On the Radical Secretions of Plants, by Alfred Gyde, E 
On the Construction of Liquid Manure Tanks, &c. &e. 
Published Quarterly by WM. BLaAcKwoop and Sons, 
Edinburgh and Londor ld by all Bookse ers. 


Association 








ow ready, in 1 vol. imp. 8ve. price 5s, 
MueE a i ITERARY ANNUAL i EG ISTER, 
1845. This work, which contains as much matter 


an analytical 
the year, to- 


as five ordinary octave volumes, contains 
notice of every new work published duri: 
gether with the size and price. 
Also, Part 13, price 1s. 
CHURTON’S LITERARY REGISTER, and London 
Miscellany ; containing, besides originai articles, reviews 
of every Book published in January. 
E. Cuvrron, 26, Holles Street ; and W. STRANGE, 
Paternoster Row, 





Second Edition, to be published in Five Monthly Parts, 
price ls each, commencing with March 1, 1846. 
| EMOIRS OF AN UMBRELLA 
By G. Hersert Ropweit, 

Author of ** Teddy the Tiler,” ** Woman's Love,” &e. &. 
Illustrated by Phiz, in a Series of 68 Engravings. 
Part I. wili contain a faithful likeness of the Author by 
the celebrated Baugniet. Also, on March 1, No. 2 of 

WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Author, Illustrated by Alfred Crowgquill, 
Wholesale Agent, SAMUEL GILBERT, 
Paternoster Row. 
The above Works may be had o7 all Rooksellers, 


EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now realy, price 3s. 6d. each volume, 


By the same 
London : 


By “AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO i 
4d By WittiaM Roscoe. With addition uM Notes aud 
Illustrations from the Italian of Bosst. 2 vols. 

ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICL, Edited 
by WituiaM Haztiirt, of the Middle Temple. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLU- 
TION of 1640, from the Accession to the Death of Charles 


the First. 

DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS ; an Historical 
Romance. 

*,* Be careful to order “ European Library ” Editions. 


Bocve, (late Tilt and Boeue,) Fleet street. 
ready on the 234 


LONDON.— 


Db. 
The Second E a m of 4,000 will ne" 
instant, price 6d. No. if 
JAYNE’S IL LUSTRATE » 
At the present moment no illustrated work exists 
an adequate idea of the vast improvements 
modern London. These, together with the great accom- 
modation afforded for visiting them, imperatively de- 
mand such an undertaking as that now brought before 
the public. The work will be published fortnightly In 
numbers at 6¢/., containing five highly-fiuished Steel En- 
gravings, and with 16 to 24 pages of Letterpress, Histo- 
rical and Deseriptive, &c. in Monthly Parts at ls. 
London: Brain and Paynes, 12, Paternoster Row; 
and of all Booksellers. 





giving 


the 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Mest; 
(dueen. 
Now ready, price 5s. medium 8vo. cloth gilt, 


\ RIGHT’S SU PPLEMENT to the PEER- 
AGE of 1845 ; forming a continuation to all Genea- 
logical and Heraldic Records of the United Kingdom. 

“ The information given in this very useful work ap- 
pears to have been obtained from the best sources, ued 
the publication is one which is well entitled io favour.” 











Morning Herald, 
Wataur, 60, Pall Mall, 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
Now complete, in three large volumes, price 45s. 
TINKLES’ CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND 
and WALES ; containing 180 Views, Architect iral 

and Picturesque, Plains, Elevations, &c. With Historical 
and Descriptive [lustrations ; and an Essay on the Ar- 
chitectural Peculiarities of the various Buildings 

A few copies, India Proots, remain, price 4. ‘10s. 

*,* The Third Volume may still be had separately, 
price 21s. in 8vo.; and 42s. in 4to. 

“ Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest 
monuments of human inve ntion and skill must command 
unbounded patronage.” —Lelectic Review. 

D. Boeve, (late Tilt and Bogue,) Fleet Street. 
London: Printed by Josern Crayvros, of 320, Strand 

County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice of Roprrt 

Patmer and Josrru Carron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 

Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; 


and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 


—= 
, in the 





4. BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
~ SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY, 
Seventh Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. boards, 
ry 
| Philosophically Considered. 
By Suanon Turner, F.S A. R.A.S.L. 

and of its Vegetable and Animal Races and Material 

Laws, and the Formation of Mankind. 

Mankind and in the Deluge, and the History of Human 

Affairs. And 

of the Human Race, the Divine System of our Social 

Combinations, and the Supernatural History of the 

London : LonemMan, Drown, 

ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOP.E DIA. 
“ravings, 60s. cloth, 

] ICTION ARY of SCIENCE, L ITER ATURE, 
Scientifie Principles, of every branch of Human Know- 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
L. and E &c.; assisted by J. Cauvin, 
does not furnish a bald explanation of facts and terms, 
but a development of principles well illustrated and ex- 

* He who has no Encyclopedia will find it an excel- 
lent substitute for one; and he who has, will find it a 
copious to supersede the necessity for the more gigantic 
works of an Encyclopaedic character, no mere Cyclopadia 
can supply its place.”- 

Londen: LoncmMan, Drowns, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


County of Middlesex.—Sarcavar, 2ist Pevavany 1846. 











